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TO 


THE POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION IS 


TO ADVOCATE, UNTIL ESTABLISHED, AN EFFECTIVE 
MILITARY POLICY. 


TO ADVOCATE AND SECURE AN EFFICIENT NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE THROUGH UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING. 


TO PROMOTE COMPLETE UNITY AND HARMONY 
THROUGHOUT THE MILITARY SERVICE BY THE 
ELIMINATION OF PROMOTION AS THE PRINCIPAL OR 
MOVING CAUSE FORLEGISLATION. WE WILL THERE- 
FORE ADVOCATE THE SINGLE LIST FOR PROMOTION 


TO ADVOCATE A WELL BALANCED ARMY, WHICH IN- 
VOLVES OPPOSITION TO ALL LEGISLATION THAT 
WILL TEND TO CREATE A CORPS D’ELITE. 


THESE ENDS WE CORDIALLY INVITE THE ASSISTANCE 
AND COOPERATION OF EVERY LOYAL AMERICAN. 
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The A. E. F. Follows Through 
By Brigadier General M. B. Stewart, U. S. Army 


of the United States have taken 

part in three notable campaigns— 
the first, against time, for preparation; 
the second, against the Hun, for civili- 
zation; and the third, against self, for 
subordination. In each they have been 
victorious. It remains for the future 
to tell which victory will be most fruit- 
ful to the country and to them. 

The career of our new army, new 
in principle as it was in personnel, has 
been attended by more or less appre- 
hension at every step in its course. Ig- 
norance on the part of the vast major- 
ity of our people in everything pertain- 
ing to military affairs manifested itself 
in a lack of confidence which found ex- 
pression in a succession of needless 
alarms. In the beginning, fear was ex- 
pressed as to the manner in which the 
country would receive the operation of 
the selective draft law; followed by 
fear as to the spirit with which the 
selected men would accept their lot; 
then fear as to our ability to whip the 
new army into shape ; and finally, when 
the war was at an end, fear as to how 
it would undergo the trying experience 
of waiting for the homecoming and for 
demobilization. 

History has already recorded the 
loyal manner in which the country ac- 
cepted the provisions of the selective 
draft, as well as the splendid spirit with 
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which the selected men responded to 
the call. The fighting quality of the 
hastily trained army has been proved in 
battle all along the front, from Kemmel 
Flill to the Swiss border, at every point 
of which it met the Hun, fortified by 
long years of training and months of 
tedious preparation, and smashed him 
in every encounter. 

No more need be said of this. The 
people of the United States now know 
what their fighting men did to end the 
war and how they did it. Of what they 
have done since the morning of No- 
vember 11, 1919; of how they have fol- 
lowed through in their smashing drive 
for civilization the people do not 
know, or know but vaguely. What this 
last test of their fighting men’s quality 
means they do not realize at all. 

To those familiar with such periods 
and with the psychology of the fighting 
man’s mind, the problems of the post- 
war period loomed equally as imposing 
and important as had those of pre- 
war and war. Some few had gone 
through similar trying periods of less 
duration and smaller scale. They had 
experienced that first relaxation from 
the strain of campaign, the anxious fol- 
lowing of deliberate peace negotiations 
and the impatient waiting on the equally 
deliberate processes of demobilization. 
In the memories of a few lingered rec- 
ollections of the sordid days and nights 
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following the surrender at Santiago, a 
short-lived period of waiting, in which 
strong men gave way under the strain 
of fever and homesickness and raved 
in delirium for the boat which was to 
take them home—steamboat fever, they 
used to call it. They knew with rea- 
sonable certainty the period which must 
elapse between the signing of the arm- 
istice and the final conclusion of peace 
with its consequent homegoing, and 
were keenly alive to the possibilities 
which lurked in such a period. 

November 11, 1918, dawned and 
darkened on an army almost incredu- 
lous. For nearly a year and a half 
most of its members had lived in an at- 
mosphere of intensive preparation for 
war or of war and were, in conse- 
quence, saturated with its spirit to the 
exclusion of every other thought or 
With them the 
the future—nothing more. The end 
of the war loomed ahead, remotely, 
along with the possibility of the future 
life—some time. They were wholly 
absorbed in the big game of life and 
death, and they found no time for 
speculation as to what tomorrow or the 
day after might have in store. So it 
was that for most of them November 
11 came and went with the sudden- 
ness and unexpectedness of a slap in 
the face. It was well-nigh impossible to 
realize that in the short space of sixty 
seconds they had passed from the cli- 
max of the greatest war of history to 
profound peace. 

For many of them the first definite 
sensation was one of disappointment— 
not that the war was over, but that it 
had ended before they had polished it 
off as they would have wished. There 
was a sneaking little undercurrent of 
feeling that the Hun had slipped out 


emotion. future was 
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from under at the moment when they 
were ready, in good Yankee talk, to 
hand him his a-plenty. This feeling 
gave place quickly to one of intense 
relief that it was all over, that no more 
of them would be called upon for the 
supreme sacrifice whose only visible 
and immediate purpose was the pos- 
session of this wrecked village or that 
shell-torn wood. 

On the heels of this thought came 
another, inevitably, almost overwhelm- 
ingly—When do we go Home? And 
with that thought was fired the open- 
ing gun in the last campaign of the 
American Expeditionary Force, a cam- 
paign as far-reaching in importance to 
the country and to the men themselves 
as that through which they had just 
passed. 

It was the follow through of the A 
E. F. soldier’s drive, the finishing touch 
that was to demonstrate to the country, 
to the world, how he played the game— 
as a rank amateur, smashing his way 
through the course to a bungling end, 
or as a crack player, delivering each 
stroke with accuracy and finish and 
holding out in the end fit and strong? 

Some day history will record that he 
finished true to form. 

The period immediately following the 
signing of the armistice was, for many 
reasons, a difficult one. In the first 
place, conditions of life were far from 
comfortable. Naturally, the army 
found itself stranded along the battle 
front where the high tide of war had 
swept it in its advance—in foxholes, 
dugouts, wrecked villages or any other 
place that furnished the remotest ex- 
cuse for shelter, surrounded by all of 
the discomforts inevitable to active 
operations. The season for rain was 


at hand and the raw chill of approach- 
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ing winter was in the air. There was 
nothing approaching comfort to be had. 
There had been no time to think of any- 
thing but the immediate task of follow- 
ing up the enemy and smashing him 
hard and often, an elemental operation 
requiring only bare necessities. But 
the man who willingly shivers in a fox- 
hole or a dugout—and perhaps thanks 
his lucky star for its protection—who 
accommodates himself to a mudhole for 
a catnap between bombardments or ad- 
vances, whose broken shoes expose his 
feet to cold, clingy mud, and whose 
breeches expose his forgotten modesty 
to the whole wide world, who gets his 
breakfast, lunch and dinner out of a 
bully-beef can, cold at that—the man 
who does all of this cheerfully and un- 
complainingly while machine guns are 
sputtering in front of him and .77’s are 
shrieking over him, naturally begins 
to take thought of creature comforts 
shortly after the noise of battle has 
died away for good. It is to be ex- 
pected, and the thought should be an- 
ticipated if possible, but in anticipating 
such a situation lie some of the prob- 
lems which keep commanders and their 
staffs up at night and cut premature 
wrinkles in their faces. 

Up to 11.00 a. m. of November 11, 
the machinery of war had all been 
pointed in one direction and was forg- 
ing ahead in that direction at ever- 
increasing speed. To meet the new 
conditions meant stopping all of that 
machinery, reversing it and getting up 
speed in the opposite direction, all of 
which required reorganization, read- 
justment and, most important of all, 
time. 

Some millions of men along that 
400-mile front were in identical situa- 
tions. The needs and desires of one 
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were those of the other. It had re- 
quired months of careful, detailed staff 
preparation and work to move them 
into their positions and to provide for 
maintaining them in those positions. It 
would require just as much in the way 
of careful staff preparation and manipu- 
lation to move them back again. In 
the meantime, a part at least of the 
forward flow—necessary to maintain 
them—had to continue, a very pretty 
problem for staff officers to toy with 
between On top of this was 
shortly added the task of moving a part 
of the line forward into enemy terri- 
tory. It was, in brief, a problem of 
working both ends and the middle, in 
both directions, 
quickly. 

The successful solution of such a 
problem depends, in brief, upon quick 
work on the one hand and upon disci- 
pline, forbearance, or whatever you may 
choose to call it, on the other. 
cifically, it depends upon an efficient 
staff system which permits of rapid 
reversal of its arrangements ; next, upon 
an efficient service of supply which pro- 
vides for rapid transportation to rest 
aréas, rapid construction of rest con- 
veniences and rapid replenishment of 
supplies ; last and most impoftant of all, 
it depends upon the man in the fox- 
hole and the dugout, upon his ingrained 
spirit of discipline, subordination, com- 
monsense and philosophical acceptance 
of the situation. Here again the quali- 
ity of our fighting men had a chance 
to show itself, and it did—at its best. 


times. 


simultaneously and 


Spe- 


Those who had successfully planned 
the operations which placed a million 
or more men on the firing line, with 
a million or more behind them, had 
also found time, during the last few 
days when the German collapse was ap- 
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parent, to give some little thought to 
the immediate future. As one result, 
immediately following the signing of 
the armistice, the Commander-in-Chief 
published his address to the American 
Expeditionary Force. He said: 

The enemy has capitulated. It is 
fitting that 1 address myself in thanks 
to the officers and men of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces, who, by 
their heroic efforts, have made possible 
this glorious result. Our armies, hur- 
riedly raised and hastily trained, met 
a veteran enemy and, by courage, dis- 
cipline and skill, always defeated him. 
Without complaint, you have endured 
incessant toil, privation and danger. 
You have seen many of your comrades 
make the supreme sacrifice that free- 
dom may live. I thank you for the 
patience and courage with which you 
have endured. I congratulate you upon 
the splendid fruits of victory which 
your heroism and the blood of your 
gallant dead are now presenting to our 
nation. Your deeds will live forever 
on the most glorious pages of Amer- 
ican history. Those things you have 
done. There remains now a harder task 
which will test your soldierly qualities 
to the utmost. Succeed in this, and 
little note will be taken and_few praises 
sung; fail, and the light of your glo- 
rious achievements of the past will be 
sadly dimmed. But you will not fail. 
Every natural tendency may urge to- 
wards relaxation in discipline, in con- 
duct, in appearance, in everything that 
marks the soldier. Yet you will re- 
member that each officer and each sol- 
dier is the representative in Europe of 
his people and that his brilliant deeds 
of yesterday permit no action today 
to pass unnoticed by friend or foe. 
You will meet this test as gallantly as 
you have met the tests of the battlefield. 
Sustained by your high ideals and in- 
spired by the heroic part you have 
played, you will carry back to our peo- 
ple the proud consciousness of a new 
Americanism born of sacrifice. Whether 
you stand on hostile territory or on 
the friendly soil of France, you will 
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so bear yourselves in discipline, ap- 
pearance and respect for all civil rights 
that you will confirm for all time the 
pride and love which every American 
feels for your uniform and for you. 
With this message in his hand, each 
organization commander assembled his 
men about him, read it to them and 
then talked to them as man to man, 
heart to heart, face to face. 
stance, he said to them: 


In sub 


Men, the war is over, but our dut 
is not done. We have still an obliga- 
tion to our country and to ourselves 
Until we have returned home and have 
again taken up the tasks laid aside at 
our country’s call, our obligation will 
not be at an end. Our hardest job is 
ahead of us. The fortunes of war hav: 
spared us for a purpose. It is up to 
us to keep ourselves mentally, morally 
and physically fit to fulfil that purpos 
and play a man’s part in the future of 
our country. I have no doubt but tha 
we will succeed in this as we hav 
succeeded in the past. The same spirit 
of discipline, of playing the game, which 
has permitted me to lead you to suc- 
cess in the past, is going to permit mx 
to lead you, strong and clean, home 
again, to loved ones some day. Of that 
I feel certain. Now let’s get into the 
new game and play it like hell. 


os 


Not just those words, perhaps, but 
that is what each had in mind and what 
each tried in his own way to say, and 
that is what his men understood him 
to mean. 

The result was what might have been 
expected of men who had for months 
been daily adjusting themselves to new 
and trying conditions and who had 
learned to subordinate themselves and 
their desires to the accomplishment of 
the common good, of men who knew 
the meaning of the word teamwork and 
who played the game according to rule, 
the result to be expected of men who 
had learned to be proud of the uniform 
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they wore, dirty and ill-fitting though 
t might be—simply this; they hitched 
up their belts and jumped off in a push 
that was to win them credit as great 
as any they had earned on the field of 
battle. 

The day following the armistice the 
chronic weakness of the American sol- 
dier began to assert itself—as of one 
accord they started in to police, tidy up, 
selves, habitations and surroundings. 
Policing is the army antidote for idle- 
ness. Lacking anything else to occupy 
him, the American soldier turns to and 
inds something to police. His uniform 
may be wrecked beyond hope of re- 
air; his boudoir a billet with the cow; 
nevertheless, given time to himself, he 
will start by shaving and brushing up 
ind finish by dusting off the premises. 

Gradually the troops were moved for- 
ward or back into better areas and into 
omparatively better quarters. There 
they once more surrendered to their 
besetting sin of police, and Christmas 
found them settled for the winter, one 
place or another, tucked in here and 
there, not always comfortable, never 
so according to home standards, but 
nevertheless not so badly off; in any 
event, never complaining. 

Military work was not neglected. 
Instruction was continued with scrupu- 
lous attention to every detail. Troops 
went about the mimic war of training 
with all of the care and thoroughness 
they had given it during the feverish 
periods of preparation behind the lines. 
There was no shirking, no slacking. 
Training was training, the armistice 
notwithstanding. The men went about 
their work in the only way they knew, 
energetically, on the job. And it should 
be borne in mind that this was training 
for men who had no idea of ever using 
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it in the future. No one of the 
dreamed that hostilities would again b 
resumed. Tucked away in the baci 
of each man’s head was undoubtedly 
the consciousness that this training 
would never be of value to the country 
as a military asset; that he was being 
trained largely to occupy his time, to 
keep him physically fit and mentally 
occupied. Such must have been the 
case, for there was no attempt to 
camouflage the matter of training, m 
effort to fool the men who were being 
trained. They knew exactly what wa 
being done and why, and they pitched 
in and played the game. Whatever may 
have been their thoughts in their mo 
ments of self-communion, they gave no 
outward evidence of discontent. Their 
testimony was all the other way. Asked 
if they were fairly comfortable in thei 
barn-loft billets, they promptly an- 
swered, “Fine.” Asked if they liked 
their food, they answered the same 
Asked how they were getting along 
generally, they replied, “Fine.” They 
knew better. They knew that they 
were faring as well as they could rea 
sonably expect under the circumstance 
that actually and physically there was 
nothing to brag about, but that it was 
all a part of the game they had started 
out to play. They had made up thei 
minds to take what was coming, to play 
the game—and spiritually they wer: 
“Fine.” 

“Keep busy” became the unofficial 
slogan of the A. E. F. When the cold 
rain and mud of a typical French win- 
ter made military instruction imprac 
ticable, a resourceful training section 
at general headquarters came forward 
with a program of employment that 
kept the slogan working overtime 











E. F 


The A. 


A school system was early estab- 
lished, and in time its scope was ex 
tended to meet the desires and needs 
of every man in the A. E. F. from the 
professional and college man seeking 
post-graduate work down to the man 
who had yet to master the tongue of 
his adopted land. the stand- 
point of equipment 


schools 


From 
physical these 
were far from satisfactory. 
More often than not classes huddled 
about a rickety 
billet or in the end of a drafty mess 
hall. Equipment of every kind was 
scarce. Even books, pencils and paper 
were at a premium. The only thing 
above par was enthusiasm. Big, husky, 
hobnailed soldiers flocked to the classes 
and hurdled the obstacles of primer: 
and-copybook courses with all of the 
earnestness and persistency with which 
they had gone after machine-gun nests. 

Shows of one kind or another 
transportation shows, horse shows, mo- 
tor athletic meets, 
tournaments—followed each 





shows, military 
other in 
rapid succession, stirring up lively com- 
petitive interest and at the same time 
lightly camouflaging necessary military 
work under the guise of play. Whether 
the camouflage was necessary or not is 
a question. However, there is no ques- 
tion as to how the men of the A. E. F. 
accepted it. 

They scraped the mud from their 
wagons, skirmished up paint here and 
there, and dolled them up until they 
looked like new. They polished them 
off with oiled rags until they glistened. 
other 


They resurrected clippers and 


implements of horse toilet and slicked 
up harness, horses and mules until they 
were fitting mates for the wagons. 
Then they turned out at horse shows 
and competed for blue, red and yel- 


table in some chilly , 
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low ribbons with all of the contentious 
enthusiasm of show-ring fans. 

With this off their minds, they turned 
to motor transportation and _ treated 
their battered and muddy trucks to a 
process of police that transformed them 
into prized contenders for ribbons. The 
report of one judge at a motor show 
gives a fair idea of what they did. He 
said, “If it had not been for the worn 
tires, it would have been impossible to 
say whether or not these cars had ever 
been in service.” 

Whatever they did—athletics, schools, 
shows, what not—they went about it 
as though it wére the principal thing 
in life. Whatever the work proposed, 
they came across as though it were the 
one thing they most enjoyed. 

They played as well as they worked 
When Christmas came along with its 
dinky little 9 by 4 by 3 reminders 
from home, they were not at a loss 
They went out and raided the Red 
Cross, the Y. M. C. A. and other likely 
sources, rounded up a bunch of sad- 


eyed and wondering youngsters and 
staged old-fashioned Santa Claus 
Christmas celebrations which made 


them forget what they were missing 
at home. When a movie, a bunch of 
entertainers, or a group of home- 
grown QO. D. minstrels came to town, 
they crowded into dimly lit amuse- 
ment huts, rolled a cigarette, and were 
ready to laugh their heads off at the 
slightest provocation. 

Through it all, each man seemed to 
carry somewhere back in his inner con- 
sciousness the injunction of his Com- 
mander-in-Chief. There was no “re- 
laxation in discipline, in conduct, in 
appearance, in everything that marks 
the soldier.” The statistics from which 
to judge in detail the conduct of the 
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men of the A. E. F. during this trying 
period are not at hand. Some of the 
published statements are, however, in- 
dicative of their conduct in general. 
Absence without leave has been the 
curse of armies of all periods and un- 
der all conditions. In France, condi- 
tions were specially favorable for this 
form of military misconduct. Early 
this year G. H. Q. reported eight thou- 
sand odd men absent without leave in 
France. At that time the A. E. F. 
numbered something more than a mil- 
lion and a half men, which means that 
only one man in every two hundred had 
failed to live up to his obligations. One 
division of something over twenty 
thousand men reported that during a 
period of one month it had but a sin- 
gle absentee without leave. 

Under the liberal leave system inau- 
gurated by G. H. Q., thousands of men 
were each week sent to southern France 
for a two-weeks furlough, during which 
time they were practically ‘ 
own.” While enjoying the luxuries of 
good hotels, good foods, sunshine and 


‘on their 


healthy amusements, they at the same 
time enjoyed exceptional opportunities 
for getting into an interesting variety 
of trouble. Temptation, attractively 
arrayed and generously displayed, was 
always invitingly at hand. The man 
of the A. E. F. is wholly human. He 
had worked hard and done a good job. 
He was on vacation after a period 
which by contrast made everything 
look good to him—but through it all, 
without being Galahadish, he managed 
to bear fairly well in mind that he was 
“a representative in Europe of his peo- 
ple,” and, speaking generally, his people 
back home had little cause to blush for 
their military representation in Europe. 

It is difficult to write of this period 


in the history of the A. E. F. without giy 
ing place to the measures taken by those 
in command to employ the time profit 
ably and in an interesting way, or, at 
least, to insure that no misconduct 
should mar the record of the A. E. F 
These measures were models of fore 
sight and thoroughness, and they re 
ceived the loyal support of every officer 
in the force. But the success which 
marked the after-war career of the A 
E. F. is not directly attributable to these 
measures or to the efforts of officers, 
either high or low. They played their 
part and played it well, but the one 
thing which made success in the under 
taking possible was the spirit of the 
men. 

Living under conditions which daily 
emphasized the vast difference between 
France and their own country and 
which served to accentuate the home- 
hunger which each man carried under 
the pocket of his O. D. shirt, with no 
ultimate object except to round out an 
honorable military career, these met 
played the game. By contrast, thei: 
spirit stood out in bold relief against 
the background of apprehension and 
impatience in the homeland. Every 
man of them was tired of military life, 
sick of the mud and rain and cold of 
France. The thought of home and 
loved ones was never far from their 
minds; everyone of them wanted to go 
home—but they wanted to go home 
right. Each knew enough of conditions 
to realize that it was a question of every 
man in his turn, and each knew enough 
of the way things are done in the Army 
to have confidence that when his turn 
came he would surely .go. In _ the 
trenches at St. Mihiel and in the fox- 
holes of the Argonne, each had learned 
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how to sit tight and wait for orders— 
and none of them forgot. 

Those who feared for the conduct 
of the men of the A. E. F., either in 
the business of war in competition with 
the veteran troops of Europe or in the 
trying period which followed the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, gave themselves need- 
less concern. They were not familiar 
with the caliber of their fighting men. 
They had called them boys! They had 
come to think of them as boys and to 
expect of them the conduct of boys, 
clean and capable at all times, heroic 
when need be—but irresponsible when 
at large. 

They may have left home boys, but 
in the A. E. F. 
moreover, 


they became men— 


men who have learned to 





think for themselves and to think 
broadly and to the point. They have 
learned the meaning of teamwork and 
the importance of playing the game 
They recognize camouflage at sight, and 
they have direct methods of going 
straight to the bottom of things. 

These cardinal habits, etched into 
their souls by the acid test of war, will 
remain with the men of the A. E. F 
long after they have laid aside their 
military trappings. Their influence 
will play its part in every act, private 
or public, of the future soldier-citizen 
and, thus fortified, he will need no one 
to think for him or point out to him the 
path to duty. He will see for himself, 
think for himself, and play the game 
according to his own rules. 


D 


President Jackson on Universal Military Training 


the 
counsel of Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 


Tackson reiterated 


President 
son, Madison and Monroe. He urged 
that the whole body of the militia be 
organized and classified for training 
and liability to service: 

“A classification of the population,” 
said President Jackson in his message 
of December 7, 1835, “offers the most 
obvious means of effecting this organi- 


zation. Such a division may be made 
as will be just to all by transferring 
each at a proper period of life from 
one class to another and by calling first 
for the service of that class, whether 
for instruction or action, which from 
age is qualified for the duty and may 


be called to perform it with the least 


injury to themselves or the public.” 





Our Battle of the Argonne 


By Mechanic Vernon R. Nichols, 363d Infantry 
( Concluded ) 


ROM the Eclis-Fontaine road 

we advanced some 150 yards 

across a nearly level field, which 
ended abruptly in a steeply sloping 
side hill running down to another 
ravine. Coming to the top of this 
slope we were forced down by a 
furious machine-gun fire from the 
farther side hill. We could not locate 
their emplacements, and while the offi- 
cers were conferring on the next move 
a terrific barrage of high explosive and 
shrapnel shells fell upon us like a thun- 
der shower from a comparatively clear 
sky. The German batteries had our 
range this time, and no mistake. The 
shells fell like rain, and chunks of 
shrapnel thudded into the earth all 
around us. The class of shells known 
to the Yanks as “whiz-bangs” were 
especially numerous. They are small- 
caliber shells fired from a short range 
and travel at such a rate of speed that 
all one hears is a whiz and the shell 
bursts with a sharp, loud bang. The 
trajectory is nearly flat, and as they 
flew over our prostrate forms they 
seemed to almost scrape our backs. The 
machine guns kept up their steady firing 
and all we could do was to hug the 
ground and pray. It was by far the 
worst moment of my life, and I shall 
never forget it to my dying day. I was 
scared ; just plain scared, and there was 
no joke about it. I hugged the ground 
so hard that my body ached, and if | 
ever prayed fervently in my life I did 
it then. Twice or three times the men 
wavered and moved as though to re- 


treat, but the officers called them back 
and kept them down. 

While we lay there in this hell of 
crashing explosions, a group of three 
“baby” tanks made their appearance 
from the rear and calmly and impet 
turbably rumbled their way past us and 
out in front, where they opened up a 
continual stream of machine-gun bul 
lets and one-pound shells on the hidden 
gun emplacements of the Huns. In a 
short time they came back up the hill 
and disappeared as they had come. Sud 


began throwing their shells into a small 


denly the Huns shifted their aim an 


ravine to our left rear. Seeing that we 
could now fall back with comparative 
safety, the officers gave the word, and 
that was all that was necessary. In an 
instant we were on our feet and doing 
a 100-yard dash to the rear. I ran 
until my strength failed me and I was 
forced to walk. We crossed the road 
and passed the wire entanglement be 
fore a halt was called. 

Shades of night were now closing in 
on us and there was some debate as to 
what we should do. Our top sergeant 
and several of our men had been 
wounded and left behind in shell holes 
The Hun guns were again covering the 
area we had just vacated and had ex- 
tended their activities so that the shells 
were now falling just beyond the wire. 
Our first lieutenant called for volun- 
teers to go with him to bring in the 
wounded men. Six or seven of the men 
volunteered and set out on their haz 
ardous mission. Meantime several of us 
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set to work transforming the old Ger- 
man trench into a defensive position 
which we would hold against possible 
counter-attacks during the night. 

Not many minutes had passed before 


the rescue party emerged from the 
smoke, bringing their wounded com- 
rades with them. The lieutenant was 


limping badly, and we found that he 
had been struck by a shell fragment just 
the knee. The 


conveyed to the rear and we continued 


below wounded were 
our digging. An allied plane flew over 
us and signaled for our line. We waved 
everything and 
after two or three efforts on our part 


white we possessed 
the aviator dropped a six-star rocket, 
which meant that he was satisfied, and 
he flew away in the direction of our 
artillery. 

All this time the Huns were shelling 
the area with 
fury. Meanwhile several hundred of 
our support troops had gathered in the 
ravine at our rear. 


out in front unabated 


The German gun- 
ners with their uncanny intuition sud- 
denly shifted their range and com- 
menced the 
massed troops in the ravine. The aim 


throwing shrapnel into 
was deadly and the execution sicken- 
ing. The shells screamed harmlessly 
over our heads, but, bursting behind us, 
they tore great rents in the lines where 
the men found it impossible to find 
cover. We could hear their cries of 
pain and calls for first aid, and still 
that hail fell. After what 
seemed an eternity the shelling ceased 
and those torn groups quickly faded 
into the night shadows, making for a 


deadly 


safer place, and soon we were alone. 
Some of the men went out to the road 
for German blankets and to disable the 
German which 
Then they closed the gap in the 


machine guns stood 


there. 
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wire and we settled down for a night 
There were 
only a few of us in the old German 
trench, and we formed an outguard or 
front line for the rest of the company. 
At least half of us would have to stay 
awake and on guard all the time. I lay 
down for a few minutes’ rest and im 
mediately fell asleep. It seemed I had 
barely closed my eyes when I heard 
someone calling to us to get up at once 
I sprang up and demanded what was 
up. The speaker informed us that or 
ders had come from the rear to fall 
back from the hill at once. The artil- 
lery was to start a new barrage in that 
section beginning at 10 o’clock and we 
must clear out before they opened up 
We hastily gathered up our equipment 
and arms and made our way down the 
hill to where the company was gath- 
Other companies were assem- 
bling near by and checking up to see 
if any of their number were still miss- 
ing. 
along a bank upon which grew a thicket 
of wild plum bushes. As we passed 
along we awoke any men who were 
still sleeping and hurried them along 
a bit. I saw what I took to be one of 
our men lying near the bank and, go- 
ing close, I spoke to him once or twice 
trying to awaken him. There was no 
response and I spoke to him again. All 
I received was an unintelligible grunt in 
reply. I began plying him with ques- 
tions as to his identity and organiza- 
tion, but he did not answer. At last it 
dawned on me that he might be a Ger- 
I asked, “Are you 2 German?” 
No answer. “Le Boche?” No answer 
“Allemand?” In answer to this he said, 
“Yes, Allemand.” Allemand is French 
I said, ““What’s the mat- 
wounded?” “Yes, 


vigil of watchful waiting. 


ering. 


Some of our men were sleeping 


man. 


for German. 


ter? Are 


you 
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wounded.” I said, “Well, get up and 
come with me,” but to this suggestion 
he made no answer. I was at a loss 
to know what to do. I did not know 
how the German got there or how 
seriously he might be wounded. Should 
[ go on and leave him where he was 
or try to force him to accompany me? 
Just then I heard the voice of one of 
our officers near by and | said to him, 
“Lieutenant, here is a wounded Ger- 
man; what shall I do with him?” My 
answer was, “Somebody’d better make 
an angel out of him.” That was all. | 
decided I was not in the business of 
angel-making just then and so I went 
on and left him to the tender mercies of 
the coming barrage. 

We formed a column of twos and 
waited for orders to move out. Some- 
one asked the time and we learned that 
it was already 9.50. Our nerves were 
still jumpy from the experiences of the 
afternoon, and we were keyed up to 
a high pitch. Every minute seemed an 
hour, and we questioned one another 
as to why we waited here. It was 
nearly time for our barrage to com- 
mence and yet no move was made to 
take us to safety. The suspense was 
awful; was it not enough for us to face 
the artillery of the Germans day after 
day, without being detained here to be 
annihilated by our own guns? The 
noncoms were as nervous as the men 
and fidgeted as much as any of them. 
The officers thought that some of the 
men were still missing and sent a ser- 
geant back up the hill to try to find 
them. We expected momentarily to 
hear the scream of a shell from the bat- 
teries in our rear, and we strained our 
ears in that direction, but without avail. 

At last, after an eternity of waiting, 
we slowly moved out. The line was 
like an elastic string; it lengthened out 


and then, closing up, we came to a hal! 
and waited for it to lengthen out again 
Thus slowly and by jerks we made our 
way through the velvety darkness, back 
to the hill over which we had fought a 
few short hours before. As we gained 
the top of the rise the sky was reddened 
by the opening flashes of our distant 
guns, and the shells commenced 
whistling over and bursting on the hill 
we had just vacated. We went on, over 
the hill, crossed the plank road and the 
stream below Very, and finally came 
to rest in an old orchard on the oppo- 
site side hill. The high road was 
not far away, and the Germans shelled 
it all night. We could hear the crash 
as the shells burst somewhere beyond 
our refuge. We lay on the ground in 
small groups, gaining as much warmth 
as possible from each other, and slept 
fairly well through the remaining hours 
of the night 

The morning dawned cold and gray 
and with a chill wind blowing I 
changed my socks and ate a little of my 
rations by way of breakfast. A little 
later we were moved a few hundred 
yards along the hillside to the cover of 
some brush thickets, to avoid observa 
tion from enemy planes, which, accord 
ing to custom, would be followed by 
shelling from enemy batteries. Our re 
serve rations were replenished and our 
canteens filled and about noon we set 
out again, retracing our steps of the 
night before and coming at length to 
the scene of yesterday’s retreat. We 
moved now along the road to the right 
and took up our position, just off the 
road and in rear of a complicated wire 
entanglement. We were in support 
now, and for several hours we lay in 


waiting in the dry grass. In our im 


mediate front and some 75 yards be 
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yond the wire was an extensive woods. 
lhe doughboys were clearing this patch 
of woods of hostile troops, and the Ger- 
man guns were throwing large quan- 
tities of high explosive and shrapnel 
among them in a vain effort to stem 
their advance 

For a wonder our position was not 
shelled and, aside from an occasional 
machine-gun bullet singing over us, we 
About three o’clock 
or a little later we moved our position 


were unmolested. 


to the left and beyond the wire, and 
here we received orders to dig in for 
the night. Neither my partner nor my 
self had an intrenching tool, and so I 
set out in search of one. I went over 
to the old trench and 
all kinds of equipment scattered about. 
I was not long in locating a good, stout 
shovel and, going back, I fell to work 
on my evening’s quarters. My part- 
ner and I worked diligently for an 


German found 


hour and were just about ready to add 
the finishing touches of bedding it with 
dry grass when an order came to sus- 
pend operations and move forward. 
The front wave was reported to have 
advanced 2 miles without encountering 
any resistance, and we were to follow 
immediately. 

We looked regretfully at our com- 


fortable hole and, gathering up our 
equipment, we set out upon our ad- 
vance. We went to the left of the 


woods, which for the purpose of con- 
venience in future reference I will call 
the “ZS 


erable expanse of slightly sloping coun- 


woods, and, crossing a consid- 


try, we passed through another wire 
entanglement and came out in a wet, 
marshy flat. The exact description of 
the surrounding terrain is somewhat 
We walked 
ahead at a fair pace, and I took only 


indistinct in my mind. 


a casual view of my surroundings 
However, I remen 
ber that we crossed the marshy ground 


we went along. 


and advanced between two low ridges 
Somewhere in the flats we passed some 
troops digging in for the night, but w 
paid little attention to them, and until 
we came out in the slight depressio: 
between the two ridges we met with n 
resistance whatever. Here we wer 
treated to a few shells from a solitary 
gun, but most of them fell on the op 
posite side of the ridge from us an 


Her 


and there we came upon signs of 


none of them did any damage. 


frantic attempt to prepare adequate p 
sitions for defense, such as a hastily 
lug trench or a poorly concealed ma 
chine-gun emplacement, few of whic! 
showed any signs of having been used 
Here and 
pack, a 


there we saw a discarded 
blanket which the 
retreating Huns had thrown away 


their haste. 


rifle or a 


We had gone nearly 2 miles whe 


we came to the crest of a_ steeply 
sloping side hill which ended at its lower 
extremity in a brushy ravine throug 
which 


flowed a fair sized stream o 


water. As we topped this rise we wer: 
exposed to the view of a ridge a mile ot 
The Huns had 
a machine-gun nest there which imme 


diately opened up on us, and we of 


more away on the left. 


course ducked for cover in the ravine 
One or guns started chattering 
from in front, and the bullets wen: 
snapping and cracking through the trees 
above our heads. The other side of 
was considerably 


two 


the ravine steeper 


than the one we had just traversed and 
that protected us from the direct fir: 
of the guns in front, though the dis 
tant gunner on the left could still us 
a flanking fire to some advantage. 


We 
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waded the stream, which was nearly 
knee deep, and climbed part way up 
the farther slope. It was now rapidly 
becoming dark, and we paused here to 
see what our officers intended to do. 
It was quite evident that for some time 
we had not had any first wave ahead 
of us. Somewhere we had passed 
through the front wave and now we 
were but a few hundred men, far ahead 
of our support and alone in we knew 
not what sort of trap, with night com- 
ing on. Some of the men had gone 
farther up the hill and were carrying 
on a heated argument with the Ger- 
man gunners. We could hear the crack 
of their rifles in response to the rattle 
of the machine guns. Soon they com- 
menced falling back, and word came 
that we could not hold our present po- 
sition and must fall back immediately 
to a place where we could establish 
communication with the rest of our 
regiment. We recrossed the stream 
and, hurriedly falling into some sort of 
formation, we moved out in the direc 
tion from which we had come. With 
the night came the rain and we had 
not gone far before we were enveloped 
in a thick curtain of darkness and 
drenched with a cold rain. Our march 
was slow and tedious and often inter- 
rupted by the German star shells which 
were sent up continually from their 
lines. As soon as the glow which 
foretold the coming of one of these 
calcium lights was seen, someone would 
call out, “stand fast,” and the whole 
column would halt until the succeeding 
illumination had faded from the sky. 
Then we would resume our stumbling 
progress through the mud. A moving 
object is much easier to see at night 
than a stationary one, therefore the 
frequent halts. 


We came at length to the wire, then 
to the next one, and coming to the 
road we were halted for what seemed 
a half-hour or so. Then we moved 
on again to the ravine which we had 
previously dubbed “Death Valley.’ 
Here we found a machine-gun com 
pany bivouacking in the rain. There 
was little cover to be found, but we 
had to make the best of it. My part 
ner and I found a place beneath a 
large tree. A machine-gun cart was 
parked on one side and a mule on the 
other. In front, and about 3 feet from 
the tree, was a thicket of wild plum 
sprouts, and into this narrow spac« 
we squeezed ourselves. We had a Get 
man shelter-half which I had picked 
up, and this I put over our heads and 
let it slope down over our feet and 
legs. Thus, cramped into a tiny space 
and sitting in the mud with the rain 
pattering on our heads, we spent the 
remainder of the night. When we 
arose next morning our morale was 
several degrees below zero. We were 
wet and cold and our muscles ached 
with the long hours spent in cramped 
positions. We had seen enough of war, 
we wanted to quit, and were disgusted 
with the whole affair 

Our officers gave us permission to 
light some fires, and we made short 
work of a wire entanglement, using the 
posts for firewood. We made some 
hot coffee from a part of our reserve 
rations and it tasted by far the best 
of anything I ever drank. After two 
or three cups of it and a few hours’ 
rest we had regained most of our spirits 
and were ready for business again. It 
was about noon, however, before we 
moved out again, and this time we were 
the battalion reserve. I was assigned 


as a company runner and placed on 
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duty with the major. My job was to 
run messages between the Battalion 
P. C. and my company commander, and 
vice versa. The afternoon was warm 
and fairly pleasant as we left the ra- 
vine and climbed up to the road. We 
had not gone far beyond the road when 
the Hun shells began to fly over us. 
There were three companies ahead of 
us and one in the rear. I was with 
battalion headquarters, composed of the 
major, his adjutant, the sergeant major, 
the battalion intelligence officer and his 
band of snipers, and the battalion order- 
lies and company runners. 

For some reason or other our advance 
was held up for an hour or more, and 
one of the orderlies, the intelligence 
officer, the adjutant and myself took 
cover in a large shell hole. This hole 
had been used the previous day as the 
Regimental P. C. and we found a box 
contained a quantity of hard bread, 
some butter and sugar, which we pro- 
ceeded to devour. The intelligence 
officer entertained us by showing us pic- 
tures which he had taken from the per- 
son of an old German colonel captured 
the first day of our drive. While we 
sat there we counted seventeen Hun 
shells which passed over our heads, all 
of them “duds.” This was due to the 
soft mud in which they fell. These 
high-explosive shells are fitted with a 
percussion fuse, which is supposed to 
be set off by the jar of the shell strik- 
ing the earth or some solid object. 
Often the mud is so soft that there is 
not sufficient jar resulting from the 
contact, and the shell does not explode. 
Such a shell is called a “dud.” We 
notice that there were a large num- 
ber of such shells among those which 
the Germans threw into our areas; es- 
pecially was this noticeable in our later 


campaign in Belgium. But in spite of 
this fact there were an abundance of 
shells which were not “duds,” and for 
our comfort the duds were all too few. 

After a while the order came to move 
forward, so we climbed out of our 
refuge and started. We were now pur- 
suing a course about half-way between 
the “Z” woods and the small ruined 
village on our left. We had not gone 
far when a rifle cracked from some- 
where not far away and a bullet 
whizzed past us. The sound seemed 
to have come from a dugout in the 
rising ground on our left, but of that 
we could not be sure. The major called 
the snipers to him and said, “I want 
you to go out there and put an end to 
that sniper, and I don’t want any pris- 
oners.” There was an opening to the 
dugout visible in the side hill over 
where we supposed the sniper to be, and 
the men now started out to flank this 
place. The sniper lieutenant and an- 
other sniper kept up a constant fire at 
the dugout entrance to keep the sup- 
posed Hun out of sight while their 
comrades crept around to a proper 
working position. As soon as this dis- 
tance was attained the two ceased fir- 
ing, and the others advanced and threw 
a grenade into the dugout. The next 
instant there was a dull, booming ex- 
plosion and smoke rolled out of the 
opening. That was all and we passed 
on, never to know whether there had 
really been a sniper there or not. How- 
ever, we were not bothered any more 
by bullets from the rear. Our progress 
was soon held up again by the company 
ahead of us. While we waited a run- 


ner came from “G” Company to the 
major with the message that their ad- 
vance was heing held up by the support 
Their casualties were very 


battalion. 
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heavy on account of heavy machine- 
gun and one-pound cannon fire. Cap- 
tain Evenden asked permission to move 
ahead. 

I was immediately dispatched with a 
message bidding him move forward and 
told to rush it. I ran most of the way 
and found them nearly a half mile 
ahead. They had moved from their ex- 
posed position to the shelter of a small 
wooded ridge and were resting there 
and awaiting orders. I gave my mes- 
sage to the captain and, while I waited 
a runner came from the other direction 
with a message from the major of the 
first line battalion to the effect that he 
had reached a certain wood and that 
the Germans were preparing to launch 
a counter-attack. I was given this mes- 
sage to rush back to the major, and 
back I went. When I reached the major 
I was nearly winded from my long run 
and was glad of a few minutes’ rest 
while the major dispatched a runner to 
Regimental P. C. with the message I 
had just brought. Then I was sent 
back with a message to the captain, who 
sent an answer back to the major. All 
of these were “rush” messages, and I 
ran until my legs seemed to be giving 
way under me. During my trips back 
and forth I frequently was forced down 
by sniper shots and high-explosive 
shells which continued to come over. | 
finally got so that I would hear a shell 
coming and would stop and listen a 
minute to judge how far it would go 
before it fell. If it sounded like a close 
one I would duck, but if it passed over 
at a good height I would go on and 
worry no more about it. One can tell 
quite accurately after a few days of 
practice whether a shell will fall near or 
far away by the sound it makes when 
passing. The companies composing the 


support had moved up meanwhile to 
the crest of a low ridge which extended 
in a rough curve from near the ruined 
village on the left to a small ravine 
about a half-mile away on the right 
Here they dug in and prepared to make 
a determined resistance in case the Ger- 
man counter-attack materialized. The 
major moved his P. C. up to the rear 
of this line at the extreme left and 
there we dug in. The expected attack 
never came off, which was a great 
stroke of luck for the Germans, as the 
country out in front of our lines was 
especially adapted for our purpose. The 
ground fell away in an easy slope, with 
absolutely no cover for a distance of 
from 200 to 1,000 yards. Beyond there 
were clumps of trees and brush in 
which the Huns could lie concealed, but 
in order to reach us they must advance 
through the open in the face of our 
rapid rifle fire, amply reinforced by the 
wicked Vickers and the capable Chau- 
chats, while for closer work we all had 
hand grenades. 

As the afternoon waned and night 
came on, the German artillery slackened 
their fire. After a while there was only 
an occasional shell coming over and 
bursting somewhere in “Z” woods or 
away in the rear. Each company put 
owt sentries and patrols along the front 
line, and those who were not on duty 
settled down in their holes for the night. 
They would sleep the sleep of exhaus- 
tion until they were awakened by the 
intense cold, to lie shivering beneath the 
flimsy covering of their slickers, or to 
try in vain to rub the cramping pains 
and stiffness from legs and arms. Some 
of the men did not have even their 
slickers to use for cover, as they had 
lost them somewhere in the rush and 
turmoil of the fight. Some had lost 
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their leggings, their breeches were out 
at the seat and knees and their blouses 
at the elbows, all mute tribute to the 
efficacy of German barbed wire and 
French wild plum thickets. Officers, as 
well as men, were dirty, ragged and un- 
shaven, and no one had energy enough 
to care. 

Just as twilight was blending into the 
darker shades of night, I heard a call 
the “G” 
climbing out of my hole, I snatched my 


for Company runner, and 
rifle from the ground and hurried over 
The adjutant told me to 


go to the company and tell Captain 


to the major. 


Evenden to send four men to the Regi- 
mental P. C. 
company. 


as ration carriers for the 
He was to send a report of 
certain items along with these men. | 
started out and supposed that I could 
locate the company without any trouble, 
as I had already made so many trips to 
it that afternoon. I followed along the 
line of dugouts where the men were 
sleeping, but it was so dark that I had 
difficulty in detecting the difference be- 
tween the dugouts and shell holes, of 
which there were many. There was a 
break in the front line of which I did 
not know, and I wandered out through 
this break and searched in vain in the 
blank darkness for more of the dug- 
outs. I went to the left, searching as 
best I could and not realizing that I 
was leaving my own friends behind and 
heading for the German lines. After I 
had gone about 100 yards I heard some 
voices not far from me, and going in 
that direction I found it to be a small 
party of engineers who were falling 
back from an advanced position to our 
lines. Going with them I succeeded in 
locating the company, but by the time 
I found the captain I had forgotten half 
my message. My wanderings had 
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driven part of it from my mind and all 
[ could think of was the ration detail 
The men were chosen and placed in 
charge of a corporal, and I undertook 
to conduct them on their way as far as 
the Battalion P. C. 
the return trip, and after considerable 


I got lost again on 


searching and questioning of sentries 
we located my dugout. From here | 
was able to direct the men to the Regi- 


mental P. C. nearly on a line with a 


certain clump to trees in “Z” woods, 
which stood out dimly against the 
skyline. 


[ was just about to climb into my 
hole and settle down for the night when 
I remembered the other part of my mes- 
sage. For some minutes I hesitated as 
to what I should do. I was very tired 
and I wanted to sleep. I knew, how- 
ever, that I had to arrange the matter 
somehow. It would not do to let the 
major know I had forgotten my in- 
structions, for in the Army excuses 
don’t go. All I could see for it was to 
retrace my steps, no matter how much 
I disliked to do so, and carry the re- 
port myself. I left my home again and 
for another half-hour wandered around 
and around, lost as usual. This time | 
ran into a sentry, who asked me for the 
I said I had no password 
and hadn’t even heard that there was 
one, whereupon he nearly shot me, 
thinking I was a German spy. Another 
fellow woke up about that time and 
intervened by asking me several ques- 
tions. Having answered these questions 
favorably, they decided that I was what 
I said I was and told me the password, 
which was the name of our colonel. 


password. 


From here I tried to follow the direc- 
tions given me by the sentry, but again 
I lost my way, and it was only after 
several minutes of searching that | 
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finally succeeded in stumbling on to 
some of the company. I located the 
captain and delivered my message. He 
gave me the required data verbally and 
I again commenced my wanderings with 
much the same result. I knew that I 
could never find my way to the Regi- 
mental P. C. from where I was. I must 
return to my hole and make a new start 
from there. I knew my hole was near 
those of the “E” Company men, and if 
[ could find any of them I would know 
| was near home. Instead I found “F” 
Company three times and “H” Com- 
pany twice before I finally found any of 
“E” Company. When I had located my 
dugout I stood for a few moments try- 
ing to get my bearings. I could but 
dimly discern the clump of trees which 
were my guidepost for my trip to the 
P. C. Once there I must have some- 
thing to guide my return trip unless | 
wished to sleep out on the flat some- 
where. Nearly in line with the trees 
and my hole I saw a glow as of a large 
fire on the distant horizon. This would 
do very well if it did not die out before 
I got back. So I set out and holding 
my rifle cocked and ready for any 
emergency, I walked on and on for a 
long time, or so it seemed. At last | 
came to the edge of the woods and com- 
menced searching for the P. C. This I 
knew would be only a hole in the 
ground and not an easy thing to locate 
in an almost opaque darkness. I called 
for the P. C. as loudly as I dared, but 
there was no answer. I scouted around, 
but nothing appeared. I spied some- 
thing lighter than the surrounding 
shadows and, stooping to examine it, I 
found that it was the body of some 
poor fellow who had paid the supreme 
price. The worries and terrors of war 
were no more a reality to him. Passing 
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on, I made out some sort of form mov 
ing a short way ahead of me. Drawing 
nearer, I saw that it was a sentry who 
had probably heard me coming and was 
coming over to investigate. I was tak 
ing- no chances myself since my en 
counter with the other sentry earlier in 
the evening, so I called to him and told 
him what I was looking for. He told 
me how to locate the P. C. and I soon 
found it. I gave my report to someone 
down in the hole—I couldn’t see who— 
and received a return message for th 
major. I had very little difficulty in 
going back compared to my other trips, 
and after delivering my message to th 
major I thankfully retired. I had had 
no supper, but that was only an inci 
dent in the night’s work, and I was so 
weary that I did not bother about any 
thing but getting to sleep 

The night passed as all of them did, 
with snatches of sleep and periods of 
shivering wakefulness, and I was 
thankful that there was nothing to do 
next day, so that I had time to lie still 
and rest, though it was so cold I could 
not enjoy my leisure much. As far as 
runner’s duties were concerned, the day 
was very quiet. The Huns shelled u 
spasmodically, but other than that thers 
was not much excitement About 11 
o’clock I heard a good deal of noise 
over to my left, and looking over th« 
edge of my hole I saw three tank 
crawling over the brow of a hill some 
400 yards away. The Huns had evi 
dently spotted them also, for the shells 
were flying around them thick and fast 
At times a shell would burst so close 
to one that it would envelop the tiny 
monster in a cloud of smoke. I would 
say to myself that the Huns had gotten 
that one, but slowly and surely it would 
come creeping out of the smoke and 
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proceed all undisturbed on its way. 
Occasionally I could see a spurt of 
flame as they let go a one-pound shell 
at some target invisible to me, and then 
again the tearing chatter of their ma- 
chine guns would be borne over to me. 
They were after some machine-gun 
nests as usual and they generally got 
what they went out for. They passed 
down the hill and were soon lost to 
view. The Germans had a special anti- 
tank rifle which they had invented for 
use against just such engines of war 
as these. These guns were about 5 feet 
long and had a bore about the size of 
a 12-gauge shotgun. In other respects 
they resembled an ordinary rifle, having 
a regular bolt action and using a car- 
tridge with a solid steel bullet. The stock 
was very heavy and the gun was made 
to be supported on a tripod hinged to 
the lower side of the barrel about half- 
way from the end of the stock to the 
muzzle. I saw one of these guns one 
day as I was walking along near “Death 
Valley.” The stock had been broken 
off, but otherwise it was intact. A party 
of doughboys were cooking over a small 
fire, and they were using the barrel of 
the gun as a bar over their fire on 
which to rest their mess kits. These 
guns were commonly known as elephant 
guns. 

The day passed slowly and it was 
nearly night before I was called to take 
a message over to the company. When 
I started out “H” Company was pre- 
paring to go back to the rolling kitchens 
in “Death Valley” for a hot meal. I 
took the message over and delivered it 
and was on my way back when the 
Huns began throwing over a number of 
large shells. Whenever I made a trip 
to the company I followed along the 
line of dugouts and shell holes so that 





I would have a handy refuge to tumble 
into in case of a wayward shell coming 
my way. This time, however, the shells 
were falling farther back, and when | 
got to my hole I saw some sort of com- 
motion taking place a few dozen yards 
away. Upon making inquiry I found 
that three men had been lying in a dug- 
out talking when a shell struck so 
near that it took off both feet of two 
of the men and the other man, though 
unscratched, shell-shocked and 
seemed to be nearly paralyzed. The 
“H” Company men were preparing to 
carry the two wounded men back to the 
first-aid station in blankets, and | 
watched them get under way before | 
settled down to eat a few bites of hard- 
tack and beef: I had debated the ques- 
tion as to whether I should go with 
them for a hot supper or remain and go 
to bed. I finally decided that, as I was 
very sleepy, the latter would be the 
wiser course. Just as I was arranging 
my equipment for the night, the Huns 
started their shelling again. They must 
have let fly about a dozen 6-inch shells 
at once, for quite that number seemed 
to fall close around me like a clap of 
thunder. I saw the dirt flying in every 
direction and not far away a smoking 
shell hole just at the edge of a dugout 
and a doughboy sitting on the edge of 
the dugout rubbing one of his arms 
diligently. Then some more shells came 
over, and I suddenly decided that | 
needed a hot meal, and grabbing my 
gun I beat a hasty retreat by way of 
the ruined village. I kept my eyes and 
ears open for stray shells and kept well 
to the right, as fewer shells were thrown 
into this section and I felt it to be*the 
safer course. 

I could see some of the “H” Com- 
pany men ahead of me, and over to the 


was 
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left one of the carrying parties with 
their human burden. I was heading for 
a passage in the wire not far away when 
I saw the carrying party enter the en- 
tanglement near the woods. About that 
time several shells fell between myself 
and them and my attention was drawn 
away from them until I had passed the 
wire. Then happening to glance that 
way I saw that something was wrong. 
The party had halted in the wire and 
were beckoning to me to come over to 
them. I increased my speed and was 
soon near enough to see what was 
wrong. A shrapnel shell bursting above 
them as they entered the wire had killed 
one of the carriers and wounded an- 
other one seriously. The remaining two 
were not able to carry the disabled men 
by themselves. We succeeded in at- 
tracting the attention of another man 
who was passing at a distance, and as 
soon as he arrived we picked up the 
man in the blanket and carried him to 
a safe distance. We were forced to 
leave the newly wounded man behind, 
and it was pitiful to hear his cries of 
pain and his pleadings not to be left 
alone. However, the man in the blanket 
was by far the more seriously wounded, 
and so we took him out first, promising 
to return as soon as possible for the 
other. We had not gone far, however, 
when we met a party of litter-bearers 
coming out to assist us. We placed our 
man on one of the litters and sent an- 
other one back for the man in the wire. 
The Hun shells were still falling near 
us, and we hurried on as fast as we 
could to the dressing station. Here we 
left our human burden in the hands of 
the Medical Corps and proceeded to the 
rolling kitchens. Before I go on to a 
new subject, however, I want to say 
for the man we had just carried in that 


he was one of the most heroic men | 
have ever seen. There he was with both 
feet torn off and the raw stumps rub- 
bing back and forth on the rough 
blanket as we walked, and not a word 
of protest or pain did he utter. Once 
I said to him, “Isn’t this a terrible tor- 
ture for you?” The only answer I re- 
ceived was: “Well, it’s not very pleas- 
ant, but what’s the use of growling? It 
can’t be helped.” Place yourself in such 
a position if you can and imagine your- 
self making such an answer. 

Having arrived at the kitchen I bor- 
rowed someone’s cup and got a won- 
derful cup of coffee. Probably under 
ordinary conditions one would not have 
considered it worth drinking, but to one 
who had been for days without warm 
food or drink, it tasted like the veritable 
perfection of all delicacy. How good it 
was! In fact, I drank three cups before 
I finished. I had expected to return to 
my dugout that night, but finding that 
“H” Company was ordered to remain 
there to do patrol duty in the rear 
areas, I decided I did not want to 
negotiate the intervening country alone 
in the darkness. I found a discarded 
blanket, very wet and heavy, but better 
than nothing, and, wrapping myself up 
in it, I lay down under some brush to 
spend the night. The Huns were trying 
to reach the kitchens and the dressing 
station with their shells, which were 
falling on both sides of us, and to make 
our position more interesting a Hun 
aeroplane bearing allied markings cir- 
cled around and around us, dropping 
several bombs which fell over on the 
opposite hillside. 

Finally, however, these disturbances 
quieted down and I slept. The wet 
blanket chilled me somewhat, but it kept 
out considerable of the cold, and on the 
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whole I slept better than I had for sev 


eral nights. In the morning I had some 
more hot coffee and some hot bully 
beef and then started back to the line. 
I never disliked doing anything so much 
in my life as I did making that return 
trip. For five days and nearly as many 
nights I had been constantly under a 


I had 


known before. My waking hours were 


nervous tension such as never 
filled with terror and my nights haunted 
by strange, fantastic dreams. This night 
I had slept in what seemed to be com- 
parative security, and the relaxation 
was such a relief that I dreaded any 
return to the place where | must re- 
sume my former condition. However, 
duty called that way and, no matter 
how hard it seemed, I never for a mo- 
ment considered any other course. | 
had thrown away my rifle in the wire 
when I went to the assistance of the 
wounded man the night before, and so 
I went to the salvage pile and chose one 
of the best rifles and a belt full of 
ammunition and struck up over the hill 
on the alert for German remembrances. 

However, my trip was uneventful 
and I got back to my dugout without 
having had to dodge any missiles of 
any I found my original rifle 
where I had left it and traded it for the 
one I carried. When I arrived at my 
dugout I found that two runners had 
been sent from the company to relieve 
me and so I went to the major, reported 
to him and told him that since I had 
been relieved I was reporting back to 
the company. He told me that the com- 
pany had moved farther along the ridge 
to the right, and so I started out to 
locate them. 

From the Battalion P. C. I proceeded 
along my usual course to where the 


company had been, and then along the 


sort. 
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base of the ridge to the right. I found 
a company of machine gunners occupy- 
ing a clump of brush not far from “G” 
Company's former position. I stopped 
to inquire about the new position and 
found a man whom I had formerly 
known in “G” Company, but who had 
been transferred to the machine-gun 
battalion of the 364th before leaving 
Camp Lewis. We talked for some time 
and he got me a cup of coffee, with 
which his outfit was being served at 
the He 
the right and, proceeding in that direc- 
found the major of the Ist 
Battalion where he had established his 
Py fn 


time. directed me farther to 


tion, I 


I inquired my way of him and 
he directed me to the crest of the ridge 
back of his P. C. Climbing up there | 
found some of the company dug in 
the covered that 
slope of the ridge. Other parts of the 


among trees which 
company were dug in in front and on 
another ridge across a ravine io the 
right. The Company P. C. 
quarters 


and head- 


platoon were here under 
cover of the woods, and when I re- 
ported to the captain he ordered me to 
dig in near the P. C. so I could be on 
hand to act as runner. I selected a 
place which I considered as safe as 
any and dug my bedroom back into the 
hillside. Just at the head of my hole 
was a clump of small trees, and others 
on each side of me. 

[ took the old table 
which I found in a German barracks 
near by, and laid it over the upper end 
of the hole. On this I piled a lot of 
and covered the affair 
with the earth which I removed from 
the hole. This would at least shield my 
head and the upper part of my body 
from bursting shells. The rest of the 


day was rather uneventful, there only 


top from an 


brush whole 
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being one or two local messages to 
carry, and I lay most of the time in 
my hole. Another runner shared the 
hole with me, and by lying very close 
together at night we were able to keep 
reasonably warm. The Germans knew 
our position quite well and treated us 
to several hours of shelling a day. 
[here were a good many casualties re- 
sulting from the shrapnel, but they could 
not shake our resolution to hold fast 
until our relief came. 

The next day, which was the seventh, 
vas somewhat warmer, as the sun 
shone part of the time. Someone had 
brought up some mail to us the previous 
night, after it was so dark that we 
could not see to read it, and so we 
now had the pleasure of perusing the 
pages of our letters from home while 
German shot and shell fell all around 
us. Several times while reading a let- 
ter from my wife I was forced to duck 
nder my protecting roof because of 
fragments of shrapnel which came 
whirring down through the branches 
above me. A little later in the day a 
Hun plane was shot down in flames in 
the rear of our position. The Hun was 
quietly making observations when sud- 
denly two allied planes appeared from 
nowhere and were upon him instantly. 
I saw his plane come whirling down, 
a mass of flames and leaving a cloud 
of black smoke behind it. 

We succeeded in securing as rations 
some canned tomatoes and a half-sack 
of sugar, and we enjoyed this combina- 
tion very much. The night passed the 
same as other nights had, with inter- 
mittent spells of shelling which grew 
more and more frequent the longer we 
remained on the line. The following 
day we received a visit from the major, 
who brought us the glad news that we 


were going to leave the line for some 
position in the rear that night. Our re- 
lief had not arrived so far but was 
momentarily expected. We were to 
fall back to “Death Valley” and wait 
for our relieving division to appear, 
leaving only “H” Company on the line 
as a liaison body to keep in touch by 
means of patrols with the troops on 
the right and left. We could hardly 
wait for the shades of night to fall to 
be on our way. The Germans had 
shelled us all day with hardly any ce 
sation, and we were anxious to get 
back to a place where we could relax 
and feel safe. 

Every day and almost every hour 
brought word of fresh casualties 
among our numbers, and it was little 
wonder that we were ready to fall 
back. As soon as evening came th 
men gathered back of the hill and 
slowly moved to the rear. It was our 
last trip across this field for which we 
had labored and fought so hard, but as 
we crossed it in the darkness our ear: 
were strained and our nerves taut for 
the scream of those Hun shells which 
we momentarily expected. As we neared 
the Eclis-Fontaine road we passed 
through the dugouts of the men of 
another division who had come in to 
relieve the division on our left. We 
arrived back of the wire in a few min 
utes and made our way to the hillside 
not far from the kitchens. Here we 
slept through the night and spent the 
next day. We got a hot meal about 
noon which seemed very good to us 
As the afternoon drew toward its 
close, rumors began to circulate among 
us to the effect that we were to re 
turn to the line to relieve-the first bat 
talion, which had not drawn back when 


we did. This was an exceedingly dis 
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quieting rumor, and we were relieved 


immensely when we learned that we 


were indeed to move out with nightfall 


but to the rear and not to the line 


again. | am sure that from nearly 
every heart there went up a silent 
prayer of thankfulness to the One 


above who had protected us through 
the terrible days just passed. 

We formed in a long column of twos 
and filed out of our valley, as soon as 
hide us from the 


darkness came to 


ever-watchful Hun. As we crossed the 
hill toward Very, we passed the heavy 
guns which had been brought up to 
throw over a fresh barrage for the re- 


lieving divisions when they should go 


over the top the next morning. We 
went over the hill and down to the 
plank road near Very; up over the 


next hill and so on for hours, with ten 


or fifteen minutes’ rest out of each 


hour. Our reserve of strength had 
been so exhausted by loss of sleep, ex- 
ertion and high, nervous tension that 
even the extraordinarily slow pace 


seemed to overtax our endurance. 
Everyone was irritable and worn out, 
and the slow, unsteady pace along the 
dimly defined road was a new system 


Men 
others bumped against them in the dark- 


of torture for us. cursed when 
ness, and were cursed as roundly in 
return. A man would willingly fight 
with his best friend upon no provoca- 
tion whatever, so great was the extent 
of their irritability. A large percent- 
age of the men were afflicted with dys- 
entery in an aggravated form, and the 
pain and weakness resulting from this 
affliction only served to increase the 
torture of march. It bad 
enough while we were on the high 


the was 


road, but as the march progressed we 


left the road and went in single file 
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acToss 


a lot of pastures, fording 


small streams, following a narrow 
railroad for a distance and th 


Here 


of supply wagons, 


gauge 
coming into a road again. 
found a chaos 
tillery caissons and horses blocking th 
We 


back 


roadway. were forced to wea 


our way and forth among th 
obstructions, and several times our li 
broken had to 


the lagging ones to catch up. 


was and we wait f 
I cann 
begin to describe the torture of tl 
march, and when we finally came to 
end we were completely fagged. \ 
stopped about 1 o’clock at the edge ( 
Cheppy Woods and, hastily making 
down our beds under some bushes, 

lept soundly until about 8 o’clock. T! 
last hours of the morning were c 
and rainy, but by the time we we: 
ready to get up the rain had ceas: 
and the atmosphere was fairly con 
fortable. I spend most of the morning 
examining the German dugouts whi 

stretched away in long rows among tl 
trees and underbrush. It was a ve 
interesting excursion, examining thi 
city of dugouts so recently the home of 
hundreds of 


and now d 


serted and quiet as a city of the dea 


Germans 


These dugouts had been thorough 
searched by Yankees and all material 
had 
Here and there I came acro 
a warning notice like this, “Danger 
mine set to explode. 


available for souvenirs been r 


moved. 


Keep out,” and 
invariably I kept out. 

During my morning’s walk I heard a 
heavy dull explosion every few mi 
utes, followed by the screech of a de- 
parting shell. The 
come from no very great distance, an 


sound seemed to 
[ supposed it to be an allied gun doing 
its bit for the cause. Later, however, 
I learned that a certain American bal 








n unit had been severely strafed by 

terious gun all morning. Several 
the shells fell near the kitchen, but 
kily all of them were “duds.” One 


these “duds” struck a mule, which 


grazing near by, in the center of 
back and went right through him. 


ally some of the doughboys went to 
stigate the source of this nuisance 
| after a short search they came 
a German “77” which had by 
mistake been~passed up in the 
h of the drive, served by a squad of 
ermans who had in some mysterious 
iy eluded capture for ten days, 
ugh now many miles behind the 
nes. They surrendered without a 
iwgle and the balloon unit rested 
sy thereafter. 
Of the three days we spent in these 
ods I have little to say, for we were 
erely resting and revelling in leisure 
id recreation. We were given blan- 
ets and overcoats, and in spite of the 
id nights we were warm and com- 
fortable. Of the hike through the 
night from Cheppy to the mud flats 


ar Dombasle and the ensuing day 
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and nights of rain and d mfort, 
of the three days of hiking from D 
basle to Villaires, where w 


came to billets, I have not time to 
you here. All this belongs to 
episode and not to the story of the 
tle, and at some future date I may 
able to give you the incidents of tl 
days and nights more completely 


in detail. However, now let me 


that in all this narrative I have stri\ 


to give you the details of those n 
days and nights as I saw them 


you feel those sensations, in as fat 


such a thing is possible, as I felt the: 
It is still our Battle of the Argonne 


and though others relieved us and 
themselves relieved in turn, time aft 
time, it will always be “our” bat 


for did we not help to start 
it on a good rolling basis for t 
who came after? 

I cannot hope to impres 
the real sensations of those days, 
I hope that through my feeble eff 


you may be able to realize some of 


things the American boys have don 


for their own United Stat 


One Argument for Universal Mili- 


tary Training 


Although quite a time has passed 


since authority was given States to re- 


organize their National Guard, only 36, 


013 enlistments have been reported to 


the militia bureau. 
least one-third are in the Texas Guard 


Of that total at 
] 


There are twenty-seven States without 


any organization. 














‘‘Ten Commandments of the Combat Unit' 


Suggestions on Its Theory and Training 
By Captain B. H. L. Hart, K. O. Yorkshire L. I. 


HE idea of the Combat Unit is 
one that has developed largely 
since the Somme Battle of 1916. 
It made its first appearance in an offi- 
cial form in the well-known pamphlet 
S. S. 143 of 1917. In the British Army 
it is the platoon which has become the 
actual combat 
the 


unit, containing as it 


does all with which 
infantry can be armed without losing 


their essential mobility. It 


weapons 
has suff- 
cient strength to deal with the normal 
centre of small 
enough to be easily controllable it con- 


resistance, and while 
tains the requisite sub-divisions or sec- 
tions, each capable of 


separate ma- 

neetuvre, which are necessary to con- 
stitute an efficient tactical unit. 

Let us go for a moment into the 


reasons which indicate the platoon and 
not the section as the combat unit. The 
fact that 
command 


the section is the unit of 


pre-supposes it tO represent 
the largest number of men who can be 
directly controlled in action by a single 
leader. This in turn means that it is 
incapable of tactical sub-division, and 
therefore is limited to frontal action. 
Now all infantry manceuvre, with 
the exception of the actual assault, 
consists in the encircling of the centres 
encountered. 
first, the 
keeping of the centre of enemy resist- 


of resistance which are 


This encircling comprises 
ance under fire by the units which are 
held up in front of it, and secondly, 
the pushing forward of the reinforcing 
units into the gaps at each side, so that 
they outflank and enfilade the centre 


of resistance. It is thus seen that th 


combat unit must be one which con 
tains several sub-divisions, each capabl 
of separate manceuvre, and this re- 
quirement effectually debars the section 
from being the combat unit. 

The value of these combat units was 
more and more emphasized during the 
1917 and 1918. It 


their action which had more effect pro- 


campaign of was 
portionately on the result of each en- 
gagement than that of any larger unit. 
One of these combat units, intelligently 
and resolutely handled, often had a 
decisive effect on the course of many 
an action, either in attack, by being 
infiltrated between enemy strong points, 
or, when on the defensive, by forming 
a centre of resistance and holding on, 
to the last man. 

Could the 
have been intensively trained until it 
approximated to the standard of the 
ideal unit, there can be little 
doubt that many successes would have 


every platoon in arm) 


combat 


been more decisive, many failures con 
verted into victories, and the successful 
ending of the war hastened appreciably 

But owing to the shortage of troops 
in France there was at no time suffi- 
cient breathing space available in which 
the 
training of each individual combat unit. 
As the Commander-in-Chief so strongly 
emphasized, 


to achieve necessary systematic 


in his despatch dealing 
with the summer campaign of 1917, 
adequate training previous to placing 
troops in the line of battle is of supreme 
importance. 





‘Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, May, 1919. 
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Now that the war its ended there is 
o reason in future why every combat 
unit should not receive that training 
which, always provided that it is 
handled with intelligence and determi- 
nation in actual battle, should bring it 
ithin reach of the standard aimed at. 

There are several considerations here 
suggested, the first being that since 
the strength of the combat unit lies in 
its moral even more than in its physical 
ualities, it is essential that the esprit 
de platoon of the men who compose 
it should be fostered in every way. 
Not only in training must the platoon 
organization always be maintained, but 
ilso on fatigues and in all sports. As 
it is only by really thorough training 
too that a high standard of excellence 
can be reached, every attention must be 
oncentrated in the effort to ensure that 
the results of this training shall be- 
come instinctive, and that those who 
ire called upon to lead the combat 
unit and its sections shall be imbued 
vith an understanding, as well as a 
ready power of application, of the prin- 
ciples which govern the action of the 
‘ombat unit in attack and defense. 

Unfortunately the attempt to convey 
a thorough grasp of these essentials 
to the junior officer or noncommis- 
sioned officer on whom rests the re- 
sponsibility of applying them in battle 
has too often failed. The endeavour 
which has always been made to avoid 
converting these principles into any 
semblance of rigid rules by too full 
explanations or instructions has _ re- 
sulted in them frequently being 
shrouded in a mist of vagueness and 
perplexity as far as the subordinate 
leader is concerned. 

The attempt is here made to crystal- 
lize in a more definite form certain 


principles which are of particular ay 
plication to the action of the combat 
unit. It is hoped that these would in 
many cases both simplify and clarify) 
methods of training, without interfer 
ing with the development of the initia 
tive of the individual, but rather tend 
ing to guide it on the right lines. For 
the adaptation of methods which have 
become second nature is far easier, 
and likely to be far more successful, 
on the battlefield than a hasty impro 


visation, based on no engrained lessons 
THE COMBAT UNIT IN ATTACK 


The main problem to be solved in 
the attack of the combat unit is how to 
make the fullest use of cover whilst 
ensuring that the volume of fire in the 
fire-fight and the weight behind the 
actual assault shall be distributed to the 
best possible advantage. In any con 
sideration of the problem two impor 
tant axioms should be borne in mind 
The first is that fire should not be 
opened by the attacking infantry them 
selves as long as they can continue to 
advance without its aid, or with only 
the support which is afforded by the 
artillery, mortars, machine guns, low 
flying battle aeroplanes, or other arms 
of the service. The other is that in 
ordinary circumstances it is only the 
leading line of the attacking infantry 
which is able to fire 

1. The first of these elementary 
principles which are here suggested is 
that the combat unit, or its section 
should not be extended into open order 
until they are necded to form part of 
the actual firing-line 

‘he reason for this is that a mucl 
higher degree of control and power of 
manceuvre is thus preserved until a late 


stage in the action than if extension into 
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open order takes place directly 
come within the zone of bullet 


a section when once in open 


sections 
s. Even 


order is 


difficult of direction and impossible of 


manceuyre. 


Certain definitions are here suggested 


which make for added clearne 


ss. The 


term “‘firing-line” is used to denote the 


leading extended line when the 
fire-fight has begun, whilst t 


infantry 


he term 


“front-line” is used to devote the lead- 


ing line of sections, in whatever forma- 


tion they may be, previous to fire being 


opened. Again the term “rear-lines” 


signifies the succeeding lines of 


sections 


previous to their being merged in the 


firing-line. 


2. The second principle is that while 
advancing prior to forming part of the 
firing-line the chief aim must be to take 


advantage of all possible cover 
larity of formation should 
troubled about; provided alw 


. Regu- 
not be 


ays that 


unit commanders keep constantly in 


touch with their immediate superiors 


and with the other divisions 
unit of which they form part. 


of the 


The es- 


sential is for each commander to 


advance his unit by the most 
route, so long as he brings it 
fire-fight at its correct relative 


covered 
into the 


position 


Personal reconnaissance beforehand, 


whenever possible, is of the 


greatest 


value in deciding on the most advan- 


tageous line of advance. 

At this stage, when fire effe 
needed, everything else must be 
nated to the interests of cover, 
from view or fire. 

3. Every combat unit which 
sented, normally by two of its 


ct 1s not 
subordi- 
whether 


1s repre- 


sections, 


in the front line must have its objectives 
and the limits of frontage which will be 


allotted to it in the future fir 
carefully defined beforehand. 


‘ing line 
The lat- 





. 


ts’’ of Combat Unit 


ter point is in order that directly it be 
omes necessary to form a firing link 
the sections in the front, or leading 
line, may be lead without hesitation o1 
confusion into their correct positions 
in the firing line relative to the othe: 
units, and then extended along thei 
correct frontage. Thus the section 
forming the leading line will not exte: 

usually until it becomes necessary for 
them to open fire 

4. Protection always——The combat 
unit is responsible for its own local pro 
tection, and when advancing should 
always be covered by ground scout 
When the firing line is formed thes 
will be absorbed in it. 

5. The decision as to the moment a 
spot at which the units forming t/ 
rear lines shall reinforce the firing li 
rests with their immediate superior coi 
mander. This means that in the ca 
of the combat unit its commander will 
push its rear, or supporting section 
into the firing line at whatever point 
seems to him most advantageous, p1 
vided that it is within the frontage : 
lotted to his platoon. 

6. This carries us to the next point 
which is that if the leading sections a) 
held up, the supporting sections should 
not reimforce them direct, and s 
merely thicken the already held-up line, 
but should be sent to a flank, and thus 
infiltrate themselves into the Weak spots 
of the enemy’s position. To sum 
marize this principle: push in rein 
forcements where the enemy is giving 
way, and not where he is holding out 

7. If you are held up, open the heav- 
test possible fire on the enemy’s posi- 
tion, working gradually forward mean- 
while, until the units on your flanks 
or those in support have pushed on and 
thus outflanked the enemy position, 
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hen your advance can continue. 


the 
unit, if one is held up the best 


Owing to small frontage of the 
ombat 
elp in dealing with the enemy centre 
f resistance is that which the neigh- 
boring platoon can afford by merely 
pressing forward, and so outflanking 
the 


reatest importance that every subordi- 


nd enfilading it. It is therefore of 
ite leader should be constantly not 
nly ready, but on the lookout, for 
ypportunities to render such help to 
ighboring units. 

8. Send back reports as frequently 

possible, but above all, when you 
ive taken your objective. Remember 
at your superior commanders are 
largely dependent upon you for infor- 
mation as to the local situation. Even 
negative information is far better than 
none at all. The correc* use of all sup- 
ports and reserves must largely depend 
on full information being supplied from 
he fighting line. 

9. The ninth and greatest principle 
by which all subordinate commanders 
should be guided when their units form 
part of, or are represented in, the front 
or firing line, is to close with the enemy 
at the earliest possible moment. In 
order to achieve this satisfactorily they 
must not keep waiting for instruc- 
tions, but use their initiative all the time 
in order to get forward, taking advan- 
tage of all possible cover or supporting 
fire in order to do so. 
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This also applies to all reinforcing 
units once they have come up into the 


This 


nature to 


firing line. vital principle must 


become second every junior 


must be made to 


that if it 1 


commander, and he 
understand 


necessary to 


modify the situation his su; 


erior com 


mander will do so, either by communi 


cating with him by signal or message 


or by the use of his reserve units 


Before finishing with the principle 


and methods of attack, it is advisable 


to deal with the question of the forma 


tions to be adopted by the sections 


previous to joining in the fire-fight 


The aim must be to use a formation 


which combines the least possible vul 
nerability with the greatest possible 
power of control and manceuvre 

The semi-open section formations of 
which examples are appended are 
scarcely more vulnerable than extended 
order, whilst by their use full advantage 
can be taken of covered approaches 
the danger of loss of direction is mini- 
mized, and the power of control and 
manoeuvre greatly increased. The sec 


tion commander becomes the section 


leader in reality and can thus manceuvre 
and bring his section into the fire-fight 
at the most advantageous spot. During 
training it is of great importance that 
should be given 


section commanders 


constant practice in manceuvring and 
extending their sections from these for- 


mations. 


Examples of a section in 


Open file. 


$.C. 


Single file. 


Echelon file 
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THE COMBAT UNIT IN DEFENSE 
As regards the defensive there is one 
main principle which is of peculiar ap- 
plication to the action of the combat 
unit. Modern itself 


into the holding of a series of strong 


defence resolves 


points or centres of resistance. Each 
of these can fulfill to the fullest advan- 
tage the role which is allotted to it, if it 
is garrisoned by a complete tactical unit 
such as the 

Now, as 


determined resistance of a single strong 


combat unit forms. 


this war has proved, the 


point until the bitter end has affected 
whole 
this 
minded that while great stress is laid 


often the course of an engage- 


ment. In connection one is re- 
on the development of the “offensive’”’ 
spirit, it is often forgotten that the true 
“defensive” spirit is just as essential 
to the success of an army. This spirit 
consists in a complete determination not 
only always to defend the position 
which one is occupying to the last, but 
also to do everything in one’s power 
to protract the resistance as long as it 
is humanly possible, in order to afford 
time for the higher command to make 
the necessary dispositions in rear for 
with offensive. 


dealing the enemy’s 


This “defensive” spirit, moreover, is 
worthy of even greater praise than the 


lacks the 


stimulus which is afforded to the latter 


“offensive” spirit for it 
by the facts, firstly of advancing, and 
secondly, of being watched. The prin- 
ciple, therefore, will be that the combat 
unit must never withdraw unless defi- 
nitely receiving orders from above to 
do so, but must defend any centre of 
resistance which it has formed until 
the last man has fallen. 


In conclusion, it is suggested that if 


one can thoroughly imbue the com- 
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mander of the combat unit, his section 
leaders and men, with these essential 
principles, by means of a really lucid 
system of training, a great advance will 
become apparent in the general efficiency 
of the infantry arm, and at the sam 
time enable it to retain its position as 
the war. It will 

possible to obtain in the attack an aut 


decisive arm in 
matic and continuous progressive in 
filtration by the combat units, each of 
which is imbued both with a full sens 
and power of manceuvre, and with 
intention to get 


The plans of tl 


constant forward 
rapidly as possible. 
higher command will thus be aided in 
calculably by the assurance that in at- 
tack the ready initiative shown by the 
the utmost 
possible progress being realised and full 


combat units will ensure 
advantage being taken of any openings 
whilst in defence they can rest content 
that the fullest possible breathing spac: 
will be afforded for the use 
of their reserves by the determination 
of every combat unit to hold out to the 
end on the spot where its centre of re 


to them 


sistance is located. This quality in de 
fence is one in which our army has 
never proved lacking, but the charge 
has often been levelled, and with some 
measure of justification, that the Brit- 
ish soldier is lacking to some degree 
in that 
such a 


‘ 


‘sense of manceuvre” which is 
vital asset in It can be 
that 
future is bound up to a considerable 
extent with the development of the 


ideal combat unit. 


war. 


said with truth our success in 


It is thought that 
some such elementary principles as the 
foregoing might be of use in training 
the combat unit and enabling those who 
compose it to grasp certain of the es 
sentials which govern its effectiveness 
in battle. 
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It may be argued that all these prin- able, not to speak of actual offensives, 


ciples, except the first, are embodied marred by the fumbling and hesitancy 
in some form in the oficial manuals and of the platoon and section command- 
that therefore repetition is unnecessary. ers? Even where these are not at fault 
= he “ i » a U « AU 

This is quite true, but unfortunately tl pa . 4 Niall 
: é me ET i le effectiveness o leir leading is 
they are not brought out with sufficient ‘ 7 
' ‘ins : often hampered by the fact that the 
prominence. This reacts all too fre- 


men have not been thoroughly drilled 


quently on the training of the junior 
leaders, on whom the “Ten Command- i the execution of these elementary 
ments of the Combat Unit” are insuffi- ut essential principl 


iently impressed during field training, [rained initiative based on a thor- 


and to this cause may be ascribed the ough grasp ot these fundamental prin 


very prevalent lack of a “sense of ma- ciples is the key to the “sense of 
noeuvre.” manceuvre,” which is the chief factor 


Who has not seen field days innumer- in successful attack 


Interesting Facts 

Our participation in the war lasted 
nineteen months. Half a million men 
were sent overseas in the first thirteen 
months, and a million and a half in the 
last six months. Half of the troops 
landed in France and half of them in 
England. The highest troop-carrying 
records are those of July, 1918, when 
306,000 soldiers were carried to Eu- 
rope, and May, 1919, when 333,000 
were brought home to America. One- 
fourth of all the troops who went over 
seas were assigned to the Services of 
Supply. 














The Queen of Battles 


By General Fonville, French Army' 


NFANTRY is the 


tles,”” wa 


queen of bat- 


in expression in the 


time of Napoleon I. In our 


time has this maxim ceased to be as 
appropriate as in the days of the Epic? 


The evidence indicates that in the 


siege warfare in open which 


country 
we have been waging for three and a 
half 
rial obstacles occupies as much space 
that the 


arms designed to destroy these obstacles 


years, the struggle against mate- 


as the struggle against men; 


have seen a considerable increase in 
their role; that implements of every 
kind have assumed an enormous im- 


portance; that the necessity of creating 


and maintaining manifold means of 


transportation (roads, railways, auto- 


mobiles) has given the accessory ser- 


vices the rank of prime movers. 


Manceuvre and movement are, par 
excellence, the modus operandi of in- 
fantry; fire is, for it, only a means of 


opening a path. In combats on modern 
fortified places there is no longer any 
question of movement or of manceuvre ; 
the point is to fill up trenches, to smash 
wires, and to demolish defenders 


are sheltered 


iron 


who behind earthworks. 


Cannon, cannon in all its forms—heavy 
artillery, light artillery, trench artillery, 
1 


assauit 


artillery—obtrudes itself as a 


prime factor. The foot-soldier can 


think of going ahead only if, after an 


abundant artillery preparation, he 1s also 


‘ 4 ¥ | 
preceded by a running barrage of shells 


\h, certainly, the conditions of war 


have changed much since infantry was 


proclaimed queen of battles! But have 


they changed sufficiently to justify the 


formula recently produced, “Cannon 


conquer ground; infantry occupies it?” 
? What 


Conquers ground? 
“conquest” implies 


does that 


The 


taking possession, the seizure of terri 


mean? word 
tory or of an article; in the military 
ense it means installation in the enemy 
position. For this taking of possession 
seizure, installation, only the infantry 
is adapted. Only after it will the gun 
come. 

It would then be more exact to say, 
“Cannon clear the ground; infantry 
occupies.” But, after all, is the con- 
quest of ground the aim of battle? It 
is only a means. 


The aim is to break 


the will of the enemy. To procure this, 
the cooperation of all arms is necessary 
But the role of the infantry increases 
as the action develops, and it is for th 
infantry, after all, according as it suc 
ceeds or fails, to determine success or 
defeat. 

Morand, one of the Davout division 
commanders of famous memory, says 
in his book, “l’Armée selon la charte” 
(“The Army According to the Map”), 
written after his long experience in 
the Wars of the Revolution and of th« 
Empire: “The infantry is the army 
When it advances, victory is in sight; 
but if it retires, defeat is at hand.” 

Neither the generalized use of forti 
fication on the battlefield nor the 
growth of machinery has contradicted 
these words. In spite of the change 
introduced by the progress of science 


and industry, it is the infantry which 
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The Queen 


n the final analysis s the fate of 


ce 


1 
battles 


The excessive industrialization of 


ar is the Germans” doit to them is 


ig ; 
jue the extraordinary extension given 
to matériel; the seeking after heavy 
artillery effects with the accompaniment 
of poisonous gases and burning liquids. 
However, every time that they aimed 


it big results in their operations they 


resorted in the attainment thereof 


to something other than their matériel 


rt 
i} 
L ii 


is something else is the movement of 


the infantry, a movement pushed as 


ictively as pos ible, free to scatter far 
behind all retarding “impedimenta.” 


After 


Marne, the Germans 


A few examples at random. 
the battle of the 
left everything heavy in tow, with a 
view to running more swiftly on the 
heels of the English and French armies. 
Later, at Tarnopol, at Caporetto, at 
Riga, manceuvres fell into two periods: 
the 
front by the shots of big guns and other 


in the first, breaking of enemy 
machines: in the second, the advance 
of the infantry beyond the breach and 
the continuation of the incursion with 
a single light cannon, with a view to re- 
storing the war of movement. 

Our enemy, in the main, never lost 
sight of the fact that victory was bound 
up with the pace of the foot-soldier 
They lately proved this again, between 
the Oise and the Somme. The break- 
ing of the two English parallels before 
March 21 


their minds, only a prelude. 


Saint-Quentin on was, in 
The main 


idea was to revive beyond those paral- 


I 


of Battles 


lel a Wal tn ven 
was capable ort engenat 
outcome Cher 


' 


orders to advance at 


objectives had been de 


light can 
Thus 
of 


it 
south the 


a series of combats 
anything in common wi 
In these fights the Fren 
the German infan 
attended by anyt 
is known how the 
to its glory: 
progress short 
numerical inferiority 


divi 


een German 


of three Frencl Sic 


ns 
the way of thirt 
manceuvred 


it with 


skill which are a tradition 


even charged bayonet to the 


the trumpet, as in the 
its history 
These eight da 


; 


once more that 
and in the freedom 
; 

las no 


infantry 


ties make it incom 


war of movement 
fear; on the contrary) 
own element 

If in the case of eacl 


of the invasion of machiner 
has remained queen of batt 
time of Napoleon, what 


French infantry? 


queens. 





that bold 








Noncommissioned Instructors 


By Captain George A. Murray, Infantry 


ANY articles have appeared in 
the press recently that have 
been far from complimentary 
toward the Regular Army and which, 
have through 


it must be admitted, 


the state of mind created through- 
out the country, done much harm 
in the way of adverse legislation 


in Congress. These articles seem to be 
a part of a well-planned propaganda 
carried on for the most part by the 
National Guard, who, however sincere 
their belief may be in the utter inefh- 
ciency of our organization, are certainly 
actuated by prejudice. This unfortu- 
nate, one-sided controversy will not be 
made the subject of this article, but 
what is believed to have been one of 
the principal factors in bringing it about 
discussed and a 


will be suggestion 


offered which could do much toward 
bringing about a better understanding 
between our land forces. 

Undoubtedly, much of the prejudice 
against the Regular Army has been 
caused by the lack of care which has in 
many instances been exercised when 
choosing noncommissioned officers to 
represent the Army as instructors with 
the National Guard and at educational 
institutions. Too often, commanding 
officers, in an effort to comply with an 


‘ 


apparently mandatory order to “sub- 


mit the name of one N. C. O.,” have 
recommended the first man who ex- 
pressed a desire for the detail and was 


fairly well qualified, without consider- 


ing the great responsibility which is 

placed upon the one so chosen. A man 

may be of excellent character, have the 
290 


required experience, and be well versed 
in his drill regulations while a compan 
noncommissioned 
taken 


officer ; when 
that 


placed more or less upon his own re 


yet, 


away from position and 


sponsibility, he may be a poor one 
indeed to represent an embodiment of 
our traditions 


le A iked 
methods of training. 


and ideals and to b 


upon as a product of ou 

To cite an instance, the writer re- 
members a case in which a company 
commander of Engineers, in an effort 
for 
twenty-eight years of honest and faith- 
ful service, succeeded in obtaining for 


to reward his old first sergeant 


him a position as assistant instructor 
of Military Science and Tactics at a 
well-known eaucational institution, the 
contention being that, having seen so 
many years of hard service. he should 
be allowed a comparative rest during his 
two remaining years before retirement 
As a first sergeant of Engineers this 
N. C. O. invaluable. He had 


served for ten years in one company 


was 


and had given many of the men who 
were then the company’s old soldiers 
their initial instruction as recruits. He 
was loyal and efficient, and was known 
throughout the Engineers as an en- 
forcer of discipline. At the college to 
which he was detailed he found men of 
a vastly different type from those with 
whom he was wont to deal. Instead of 
the type who came into the Army as 
recruits and required, primarily, the 
iron hand of discipline and constant 
drill, in the fundamental practice of 
bridge building, road construction, 
topography, and demolitions, he found a 
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body of highly intelligent men who were 
anxious to learn and who, looking upon 
him as a very reservoir of military 
knowledge, coming as he did from the 
Regular Army, asked endless questions 
which, having been trained along 
strictly practical lines, he was unable to 
answer. They wanted to know the pro- 
cedure for taking an observation on 
Polaris, the formula to determine the 
size of beam to carry a given safe load, 
and the value of induced detonation. 
The sergeant soon began to see that 
he was in over his head. He could 
build a bridge and make it safe or use 
explosives to the best advantage, but 
when it came to telling about it he was 
dumb. Instead of being an instructor 
he was a demonstrator. In time the 
sergeant, knowing that he was out of 
place, asked to be transferred back to 
the line as a private, but not to his 
former organization, for he was not 
willing to face his old comrades after 
having failed to make good. Promotion 
was then slow in the Army and the 
old noncommissioned officer was only 
saved from retiring as a corporal by the 
goodness of superior comrades who 
“stepped down” for him. 

The above example is not an extreme 
one, though the fact that the sergeant, 
having had no engineering training 
other than that gained by experience, 
could not be expected to answer the 
questions put to him by the students, 
would make it appear as such. But the 
fact is that many men in the Engineers 
at that time, who later rendered effi- 
cient commissioned service, were better 
qualified for the detail through their 
ability to mix with the students and to 
impart their knowledge. No doubt, in 
a few isolated cases, noncommissioned 


officers of infantry have been sent out 


to represent their branch of the serv 
ice because the company commander, 
knowing of some junior who was fat 
better qualified to fill the position in 
his company, desired to create a va 
cancy. It is certain that when a man 
of no qualifications is sent out before 
hundreds of intelligent, thinking men 
and given the important sounding title 
of Assistant Instructor in Military 
Science and Tactics, he and the organi- 
zation from which he came will appeat 
as something of a joke. 

A method of selection used in the 
19th Infantry might well be adopted as 
an example throughout the service 
When the commanding officer is called 
upon to recommend men for detail as 
instructors with the National Guard o1 
at educational institutions, company 
commanders are advised as to the qual- 
ifications necessary and are directed to 
recommend all whom they deem quali 
fied. The Regimental Personnel Ad- 
jutant makes a thorough investigation 
into the records and qualifications of 
the applicants and advises the com 
manding officer of any who are ob- 
viously not qualified. The commanding 
officer then personally interviews each 
applicant and examines him in elemen 
tary academic subjects. He assures 
himself that the soldier has a thorough 
knowledge of his arm of the service 
and that he knows how to impart that 
knowledge. He is told that the detail 
is not to be looked upon as a sinecure, 
but rather as one in which a soldier, 
through attention to work, may reflect 
great credit upon himself and his pro- 
fession; or, through indifference bred 
out of his comparative independence, 
may reflect even more discredit. This 
commanding officer realizes that the 
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loss to his regiment occasioned by the 


transfer of some of his best soldiers 


is more than repaid by the gain to the 
ervice in the way of good impressions 
made by competent instructors. 

the of today 


qualified for important 


S( iidiers 


Undoubtedly, 


details that will take them away from 


the line to cast credit upon the regular 


establishment are the men who have 


erved as temporary officers and have 
been, or are soon to be, returned to the 
ranks. Why would it not be in every 
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missioned service one of the requir 
ments for these details in the future: 
They should be given the highest en 
listed rank possible, or, since it seen 
that no early legislation giving the: 
permanent commissioned rank is prol 
able, a warrant grade could be creat 
appointment to which would induc 
many of our old noncommissioned offi 
cers, the recognized backbone of tl 
} 


who are about to return to civil 


Army, 
life, to remain and give their remaining 


days and best services to their chose 


vay advisable to make former com profession. 


A Good Idea 


The director of the Bureau of En- 
graving has arranged to commemorate 
American valor in the war against Ger- 
many on securities to be issued by the 
Government. 

Artists 


gaged in making plates of charging in- 


of the bureau now are en- 


fantrymen, portrayed with historical 


accuracy in the uniform and equip- 
ment in use during the war. 
Another design inspired by the war 


triumphant Liberty, soaring in 


iS a 


clouds above the Capitol dome. 





Notes for N, ws O.'s 


By First Lieutenant Elbridge Colby. 33d Infantry 
HIS series of articles is published in the hope that it will | a us 
for the instruction and regulation of 
and customs. The topics covered are as follow 
(1) The Status of the Noncommissioned Officer 
War.) (2) The Noncommissioned Officer as 
YMAcer as Drill Instructor. (4) Duties of Gui 
Charge of Quarters. (7) The Company Clerk 
Mess Sergeant. (10) The Supply Sergeant. (11) The 
Guard. 
These instructions have beer compiled and draw: 
neces, suggestions of both commissioned and noncommi 
oks and articles (notably these by Major Moss 
Captain Fulmer), and official manuals and texts hav 
le by the author, “for what he thought 


riginality is ma 
1 took and arranged and mingled with{ his own 
lready being reproduced in arate pamphlets 


and 
t < 


a basis for the noncommissioned officers’ schools 


| 


Duties of the Squad Leader 


“The efficiency of an army is measured by the general e 
units.”—CoLoNEL ANDREWS. 


1) ed 
I. IN QUARTERS 


every articie of equipment 
¢ i i 


He is responsible that the men in his condition. When his squad is ins] 
quad be neat and orderly in appear- at the inspection of barracks 
ance and that they care for their arms report to the company command: 
and equipment. (“Duties of a Squad _ deficiencies in the equipment 
Leader,” from Moss’s “Officers’ Man- To make an accurate cl 


ual,” par. 383.) month, immediately aft 
lo inspect their squads on the com-_ spection of the month, 
pany parade before all inspections in possession of soldiers and 
inder arms. ment issued them. They w 
To see that each man polices about result of this check to the 
his bunk, folding his bedding in the charge of the squad room 


_ 1 
Live ( 


prescribed manner, immediately after They will be in charge of 
breakfast. They will designate soldiers spective squads when general policing 
to look after the bunks, floor space, etc., is ordered. 

of members of the squad who may be He must assist in maintaining dis 
absent. cipline. 


Every Saturday morning before the He should never argue. He should 


regular inspection, every squad leader study to end every discussion by quot- 
will inspect the bunks, lockers, shoes, ing, “The I. D. R. says—.” 


y 


and barrack bags of the members of In assuming authority over hi 


his squad. Not only will he see that he must remember 
every man has everything he is sup- cision are nece 
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pany officer will stand behind him in 
event of any disagreement. 
II. ON GUARD DUTY 
See M. I. G. D. under “Corporal of 
the Guard,” also No. 12 in this series, 


“The N. C. O. on Guard.” 


Iil. AT DRILL 


He is responsible for the efficiency 
of his squad and should give it extra 
drill periods if necessary. 

He should aim to make his the best 
squad in the company. 

He must lead the squad by vigorous 
clear command when executing On 
right (left) in the line, 
and Assemble. 


As Skirmishers 
He must see that the 
squad maintains its correct formations, 
maintains its precise position with re- 
spect to the other squads of the com- 
pany, halts 
drilled unit. 
intervals and distances, dress, and align- 


and marches as a well- 


He is responsible that 


ment, and covering in file are correct 
and that the pieces are properly carried. 

Especially must he see that his squad 
keeps together in extended order drill 


199-211). 


(I. D. R., pars. 


EXTENDED ORDER 


Rules for Deployment 

199, The command Guide right (left, 
center) indicates the base squad for 
the deployment; if in line it designates 
the actual right (left or center) squad; 
if in column the command Guide right 
(left) 
and the command Guide center desig- 


designates the leading squad, 


nates the center squad. After the de- 
ployment is completed the guide is cen- 
ter without command, unless otherwise 
ordered. 

200. At the preparatory command 
for forming skirmish line, from either 
column of squads or line, each squad 
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Cc. 


O.'s 

leader (except the leader of the base 
squad, when his squad does not ad- 
vance) cautions his squad, Follow me 
or By the right (left) flank, as the case 
may March he 
steps in front of his squad and leads 


be; at the command 
it to its place in line. 

201. Having given the command for 
forming skirmish line, the captain, if 
necessary, indicates to the corporal of 
the base squad the point on which the 
squad is to march; the corporal hab 
itually looks to the captain for su 
directions. 

202. The base squad is deployed as 
soon as it has sufficient interval. Th 
other squads are deployed as they ar- 
rive on the general line; each corporal 
halts in his place in line and command 
or signals, As skirmishers; the squad 
deploys and halts abreast of him. 

If tactical considerations demand it, 
the base squad is deployed before ar- 
riving on the line. 

203. Deployed lines preserve a gen 
eral alignment toward the guide. Within 
their respective fronts, individuals or 
units march so as best to secure covet 
facilitate the advance, but the 
general and orderly progress of the 


or to 


whole is paramount. 

On halting, a deployed line faces to 
the front (direction of the enemy) in 
all cases and takes advantage of cover, 
the men lying down if necessary. 

204. The company in skirmish line 
advances, halts, moves by the flank, or 
to the rear, obliques, resumes the direct 
march, passes from quick to double 
time and the reverse by the same com- 


mands and in a similar manner as in 
close-order drill; if at a halt, the move- 
ment By the flank or To the rear is exe- 
cuted by the same commands as when 
marching. Company right (left) (half 
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right, half left) is executed as explained 
for the front rank, skirmish intervals 
being maintained. 

205. A platoon or other part of the 
company is deployed and marched in 
the same manner as the company, sub- 
stituting in the commands, platoon (de- 
tachment, etc.) for company. 

DEPLOY MENTS 

“The corporal’s plaintive ‘Follow 
me,’ heard so often on the drill field, 
will be lost in battle. Those inspiring 
words must boom out in no uncertain 
tone, and carry conviction.” (Leader- 
ship and Military Training, Andrews. ) 

206. Being in line, to form skirmish 
line to the front: 1. As skirmishers, 
guide right (left or center), 2. MARcH. 

If marching, the corporal of the base 
squad moves straight to the front; 
when the squad has advanced the de- 
sired distance, the captain commands: 
1. Company, 2. Harr. If the guide be 
right (left) the other corporals move 
to the left (right) front; and in suc- 
cession from the base, place their 
squads on the line; if the guide be cen- 
ter, the other corporals move to the 
right or left front according as they 
are on the right or left of the center 
squad, and in succession from the cen- 
ter squad, place their squads on line. 

If at a halt the base squad is de- 
ployed without advancing; the other 
squads may be conducted to their 
proper places by the flank; interior 
squads more distant from the base 
squad have gained comfortable march- 
ing distance. 

207. Being in column of squads, to 
form skirmish line to the front: 1. As 
skirmishers, guide right (left or cen- 
ter), 2. MaRcH. 

If marching, the corporal of the base 
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squad deploys it and moves straight to 
the front; if at a halt, he deploys his 
squads on the line; if the guide be 
be right (left), the other corporals 
move to the left (right) front, and in 
succession from the base, place their 
squads on the line; if the guide be 
center, the corporals in front of the 
center squad move to the right; if at a 
halt to the right rear, the corporals in 
rear of the center squad move to the 
left front, and each, in succession from 
the base, places his squad in the line 

The column of twos or files is de 
ployed by the same commands and in 
like manner. 

208. The company in line or column 
of squads may be deployed in an oblique 
direction by the same commands. The 
captain points out the desired direction ; 
the corporal of the base squads moves 
in the desired direction; the other cor 
porals conform. 

209. To form skirmish line to the 
flank or to the rear the line or column of 
squads is turned by squads to the flank 
or rear and then deployed as prescribed 

210. The intervals between men are 
increased or decreased as described in 
the School of the Squad, adding to the 
preparatory command, Guide right (left 
or center), if necessary. 

THE ASSEMBLY 

211. The captain takes his post in 
front of, or designates the element on 
which the company is to assemble and 
commands: 1. Assemble, 2. Marcu. 

If in skirmish line the men move 
promptly toward the designated point 
and the company is reformed in line. 
If assembled by platoons, these are 
conducted to the designated point by 
platoon leaders, and the company is re- 
formed in line. 
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Platoons may assembled by the 
command l Platoons, assemble, 2 
Marcu 
i ii i hl ) 

(a) On the Skirmish Line.—The 
quad leader has to command his squad 
and also to know where the other 
quads are, what they are doing, and 
work in such a way as to assist them 


and so assist the platoon. 


Officers and men fix their attention 


at the first word of command, the first 
note of the bugle or whistle, or the first 
motion of the 


both 


command of execution; the movement 


signal. A signal includes 


the preparatory command and the 


commences as soon as the signal is un- 


lerstood (1. D. R., par. 33). 


Except in movements executed at at- 
tention, commanders or leaders of sub- 


divisions repeat orders, commands, or 


signals, whenever such repetition is 


deemed necessary to insure prompt and 
correct execution (1.D.R., par. 34). Of- 


ficers, battalion noncommissioned staff 


officers, platoon leaders, guides and 
musicians are equipped with whistles. 


The major and his staff will use a 
whistle of distinctive tone; the captain 
and company musicians a second and 
distinctive whistle; the platoon leaders 
and guides a third distinctive whistle 
(1. D. R., par. 34). 

When the firing line is firing, each 
squad leader suspends firing and fixes 
his attention at a short blast of his pla- 


The 


leader’s subsequent commands or orders 


toon leader's whistle. platoon 
are repeated and enforced by the squad 
leader. If a squad leader's attention is 
attracted by a whistle other than that 
of his platoon leader, or if there are no 


orders or commands to convey to his 





quad he resumes firing at once (I. D 


42) 


1. He must watch for and obey 


R., par 


nals from the platoon commander 

2. Points out indicated objective 

3. Takes as his target that porti 
of the platoon target which correspo: 
to the position of his squad in the pl 
toon. 

4. Announces sight-setting and 
that it is correctly set by each man 

5. Announces class and tate of fir 

6. When his squad is ready to op: 
fire, signals “I am ready.” 

7. Makes all fire carefully. 

8. Insures that his squad fires at 
designated objective. 


9. Makes all use ordered rate 
fire. 

10. Prevents slighting of invisib! 
portions of target for more visil 


parts. 

11. Prevents men from changing 
unauthorized targets. 

12. Maintains constant observation 
the front; when the squad is firing, | 
fire effect—when the squad is not 
ing, for movements of the enemy. 

13. 


orders to suspend and cease firing. 


Insures prompt obedience 
14. Causes men to utilize full eff 
of ground as cover. 
15. Sees that the fire of his squad 
fall off (a) 
bayonets, (b) transmitting fire data, and 


does not when: fixing 


(c) distributing ammunition. 
16. 


in squad when preparing for a rus! 


Prevents increase of vuinerabilit 


with greatest celerity. 

17. Increase the rate of fire in hi 
squad when other units which hav 
the same target are rushing. 

18. In rushing causes all men 
spring to their feet, to run at full speed, 


all men to drop to the ground at the 





me time, and those who are in the 


ear to crawl up to the line 


19. When reenforcing he takes over 
e duties of disabled squad leaders, 
right or left if tl 


ying to the 


ecessary. If there 

e enters the line and assists the 
ders in his vicinity 

20. Prevents wa 
21 
30 
<et section of belt 
? 


Prevents use of, without orders, 


rounds of ammunition in right 


Distributes extra ammunition re- 
ved from all s 


Adds the fire of rifle 


urces 
3 
hen not enforcing 
24. Loo 


leader 


orders. 


to the rear only when the 


AS 


latoon ‘alls him 


histle. 


25. To control his 


mg behind the line an 


26. Takes advantage of 


tunity to reorganize his 


increases his control. 


27. Checks every breach of fire dis 


ipline, abates excitement, and prevents 


en from going to the rear for any 


purpose. 
28. If 


guide, notifies | 


of line 


to as 


called out 
rivate designated to act 
in his place. His entire squad is in- 
formed of this designation. 


%»” 


29, Leads his squad in moving to t 


he 


front or rear. If squad is a leading 

unit in rush, selects halting point with 

a view to its use as a firing position. 
30. Must know all signals and sema 

phore code and have a good practical 

knowledge of the theory of fire. 

squad 


from blanketing fire of units in rear 


31. In rushing, prevents his 


fire does not endanger 
631) 


duties 


and sees that his 

other units (W. D. Doc 
(b) In Camp.—His 

same as in barracks except that he must 


are the 
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be more careful than 


ing is to have org 
lisciplined the th 

| 
who compose al 


respond ; 


made all to 


and effectively to the 
. a1 
l tne 


military 


this training 
rvice it may 


6 


ental that tl 
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grouping of the men into permanent 
squads under noncommissioned officers 
assigned as leaders, who are trained as 
such and are held responsible for the 
discipline and proper performance of 
all the duties of their men in the field 
or in the 
faithfulness and intelligence with which 
the 


quarters; and second, on 


commander uses these squad 
leaders in all administration, each group 
as a team, its leader as a team captain. 

The popular noncommissioned officer 
is the one whose squad is the most 
snappy and efficient. His men admire 
him and they have the habit of jump- 
ing when he speaks. He does not waste 
their time, through lack of forethought, 
nor make them do unnecessary work 
through lack of hard work. His brain 
is active, and in each case alert to such 
management as is easiest for his men. 
He them 
around three sides of a square when a 


direct 


does not uselessly march 
would have accom- 


plished the purpose. 


movement 
He demands strict 
compliance with his orders and close 
attention from all whenever he is giving 
general instructions; and sees that all 
work, hardship, or privilege is fairly 
apportioned among them. 
superior knowledge, and the power to 
command. You can do it if you care 


Acquire 


enough. Next to a coward, the most 
dangerous man to attempt leadership is 
one who is ignorant, or lazy, or both. 
If you are not prepared to learn to lead, 
retire and let another have the chance. 
If you stop to realize what your failure 
on the battlefield might mean of disaster 
and even disgrace, and not alone to 
your organization but perhaps through 
it to the whole cause, you will decide 
now either to take yourself seriously in 
hand to learn the game, or else to move 
down and let another try. 


“Actions speak louder than words.” 
A military leader does not preach 
Generally it will be by brief expres- 
sions, by holding to a standard of per- 
formances, by your own invariable con- 
duct and your example, that you will 
attain the desired results. You do not 
‘on their toes” by tell- 
ing them that you want them there, 
but rather by making the work so in- 
teresting by putting so much snap and 
vitality and intelligent direction into it 
yourself, you bring them and hold them 
there unconsciously. Then after the 
work is over, they do the talking about 
how snappy it was, and you get the 
credit. 


‘ 


keep your men 


Whenever you do address remarks to 
a group of men, first see to it that all 
of them are giving you attention. It is 
ridiculous for you to be talking to them, 
and they wandering about, interested 
in their own affairs or conversation. 
Always call them to attention first, and 
see that they have all obeyed it; when 
they are all quiet and attentive, then you 
may talk, and may properly hold them 
responsible for having heard what you 
said. They may be “at ease,” but they 
must be attentive. If the men be in 
ranks at attention, direct them, “Look ai 
me,” as eyes to the front is part of their 
military position, and generally you 
want their eyes on you if your remarks 
are of any moment. 

The leader is held responsible for the 
appearance, conduct, and performance 
of duty of his men. He accomplishes 
this first by being an example in neat- 
ness of dress, care of arms and equip- 
ment, punctuality at formations, cheer- 
fulness in performance of all duties, 
unvarying observance of regulations, 
military courtesy, etc. And then he 


must follow up the delinquents, to see 
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that they also conform. If wise, he will 
do this by arousing the men’s interest 
in keeping up; in any case he must so 
do it as to avoid nagging. In insisting 
upon an exact observance of regula- 
tions in all small matters, dress, police, 
stable duty, etc., he is requiring his men 
to form habits of obedience that will 
make discipline easy and be of great 
value later in the service. Why not 
explain this to the men? It will add 
to their interest in all their work. 

You expect loyalty, so show it your- 
self to your superiors. If you receive 
an order for your command to perform 
a disagreeable duty, go to its execution 
loyally; do not try to purchase cheap 
popularity with the men by saying that 
“so-and-so has ordered this and we've 
got to do it.” This is too cheap, and 
your men will know that you are not 
playing your part in the team work. 
Nor may you even listen quietly while 
your men curse the order. Remember 
that your team is part of the next 
higher organization and that you are 
working to make that the best in the 
service, to make your men proud to 
belong to it and proud of its leader. 
Seek to learn the spirit of an order, 
then execute it loyally. That is the 
example you want to give, and the ser- 
vice you owe your superiors. Do not 
be so petty as to spend time criticizing 
the form or wording of an order, or 
so unmindful of your part as a soldier. 
(Leadership and Military Training, 
Col. L. C. Andrews, U. S. A.) 

(6) When the company is ordered 
out on field service or for inspections, 
orders will specify whether equipment 
“A” or equipment “C” is to be taken. 
If equipment “A,” clothing taken, in 
addition to that worn on the person, 


will consist of the Field Kit, as fol 
lows: 
1 comb. 
drawers, pair. 
poncho. 


soap, cake. 


Noe 


stockings, wool, pairs 
toothbrush 

towel. 

undershirt. 
housewife per squad 


shoe laces, extra pair 


legging laces, extra pair. 

If equipment “C,” clothing taken in 
addition to that worn on the person 
includes that given above in the Field 
Kit and the following additional articles 
which are the Surplus Kit 

1 breeches, pair. 


1 drawers, pair. 

1 shirt, wool, o. d. 

1 shoes, marching, pair 
2 stockings, wool, pairs 

2 shoe laces, extra pair 
2 legging laces, extra pair 
1 undershirt. 


The Field Kit pertains to equipment 
“A.” The Surplus Kit pertains to 
equipment “B” as part of the perma- 
nent camp equipment, to be forwarded 
to troops when serving in instruction, 
maneuver, mobilization, or concentra- 
tion camps, or when in active service 
a temporary suspension of operations 
permits the troops to refit. In peace 
time maneuvers the surplus kit may 
accompany the troops, if so directed in 
orders, transported by the vehicles and 
animals of the combat train. 

Surplus kit-bags are issued to each 
organization at the rate of one to each 
squad, one for the sergeants, and one 
for the cooks and musicians. Each bag 
will be marked with the letter of the 
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company and the number of the regi- 
ment and the proper designation of the 
squads to which the bags belong, both 
markings to be in center of front cover 
flap. 

The kit of each man will be packed 
as follows: Stockings to be rolled 
tightly, one pair in the toe of each shoe; 
shoes placed together, heels at oppo- 
site ends, soles outward, wrapped 
tightly in underwear, and bundle se- 
curely tied around the middle by the 
extra pair of shoe laces, each bundle 


to be tagged with the company number 


of the owner. These individual kits 
to be packed in the surplus kit-bag in 
two layers of four kits each, the 
breeches and olive-drab shirts to be 


neatly folded 
and of 


cleaning rod 


and packed on the top 
sides the layers, the jointed 
and case, provided for 
being attached the 
thongs on the inside of the bag. Sur- 


plus kits are packed only when com- 


each squad, by 


manders require it to be done (C. of O., 
par. 320). 

(c) Commanders of detachments 
and other commands will salute officers 
of grades higher than the person com 
manding the unit by first bringing the 
unit to attention and then saluting. If 
the person saluted is of a junior or 
equal grade the unit need not be at 
attention in the exchange of salutes 
If two detachments meet, their con 
manders will exchange salutes, both 
Salut 
and honors as a rule are not paid b 
troops actually engaged in drill, on the 
march, or in the field under campaign 
simulated campaign conditions 
Troops on the service of security pay 
If the bat- 
talion commander, the regimental com- 


commands being at attention. 


or 
no compliments whatever. 


mander, or the commanding officer ap- 
proach a company which is standing in 
line, the unit commander brings his 
unity to present arms and salutes (N 
C. O. Handbook). 


D 


War and Uniforms 


The average 


American 


soldier in 


France wore out a slicker and overcoat 
every five months; a blanket, flannel 
shirt, and breeches, every two months; 
a coat, every seventy-nine days; a pair 
of shoes and puttees, every fifty-one 
days; a pair of drawers and an under- 
shirt, every thirty-four days ; and a pair 


of woolen 


days. 


socks, every 


twenty-three 





Possibilities of the Air Service 
By Lieut. Colonel Benj. F. Castle, Air Service, U. S. Army 


CLOSER feeling of tactical re- 


lationship between the Infantry 


the should be 


and Air Service 
encouraged. 


interest 


There is a community of 


between these two branches 


analogous to that existing between the 
infantry and the field artillery. 
The method of 


bringing about a 


closer rapprochement between the 


infantry and the air service is, obvi- 


ously, to present to the readers of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL on the one hand and 
the U. S. Air 


other hand 


the readers of Service 


on the information as to 
how the air service may render valuable 
aid to “la Bataille,” 


the decisive 


Reine de la and 


how infantry in its role 
the 
service before and during battle. 


Infantry 


must have 


assistance of the air 


officers should be = en- 
couraged to take opportunities afforded 
them to fly as observers in both heavier- 
than-air and lighter-than-air craft in 
order that they become familiar 
with the maximum and minimum facili- 
ties afforded 
while in 
terrain. 


may 


for tactical observation 


rapid movement above the 


One may find in the British publica- 
tion Flight, of April 17, 1919, the fol- 
lowing very apropos remarks under the 
title of “Aviation and the War” 

AVIATION AND THE WAR 

In his final dispatch, published in the 
London Gazette last week, Sir Douglas 
Haig, in reviewing the lessons of the 
war, says: 

“A remarkable feature of the present 
war has been the number and variety 
of mechanical contrivances to which it 
has given birth or has brought to a 
higher state of perfection. 


‘Besides the 
ity made 
of motor 
trench mortars, m 
planes, tanks, gas and barbed wire 
in their several spheres of 
played very prominent parts in 
tions, 


> great increase in 
possible by the devek 
transport, heavy 

ichine guns 


and as a whole have 
greater driving power to war 
ligerent possessing a preponde 
such mechanical cont 

himself in a very fainted 
compared with his less wel 
opponent. The l 


‘ 
sS 
4b 
i 


1\V 
“a 


general riority of 
the Allies in this direction during the 
concluding stages of the 
gle undoubtedly contributed powerfully 
to their success In this respect the 
Army owes a great debt to science and 
to the distinguished scientific men wl 
placed their learning and 
disposal « yf their country 

“It should never be fors 
ever, that weapons of this 
are incapable of effective 
action. 
possess the power to obtain a decision, 
their real function being to assist the 
infantry to get = Srips with their op 
ponents. To place in them a r 
out of 


supe 


recent strug 


17 


character 
independent 


They do not in themselves 


lance 


li 
real ability, 
to imagine, for example, that tanks and 


t} er 


proportion To 


the place of in 
would 


aeroplanes can take 
fantry and artillery, 
disservice to those who have the f 
of these new weapons most at heart 
by robbing them of the power to use 
them to their best effect. 

“Every mechanical device so far pro 
duced is dependent for its most effecti 
use upon the closest possible 
with other arms, and in partic 
infantry and_ artillery 
must rely upon infantry to 
enemy from overrunning 
dromes, and, despite their inc 
range and versatility of 
clearly incapable in themselves 
ing about a decision 


to do a 


uture 


sated mn 
tlar with 
Aeroplanes 
prevent the 
og wl aero 

ising 
action are 
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“Immense as the influence of me- 
chanical devices may be, they cannot 
by themselves decide a campaign. Their 
true role is that of assisting the in- 
fantryman, which they have done in a 
most admirable manner. They cannot 
replace him. Only by the rifle and 
bayonet of the infantryman can the de- 
cisive victory be won.” 

Dealing with artillery work, he says: 

“The great development of air pho- 
tography, sound ranging, flash spotting, 
air-burst ranging and aerial observa- 
tion brought counter-battery work and 
harassing fire both by day and night to 
a high state of perfection. Special 
progress was made in the art of en- 
gaging moving targets with fire con- 
trolled by observation from aeroplanes 
and balloons.” 

Noticing the work of the Directorate 
of Army Printing and Stationery Ser- 
vices, Sir Douglas Haig says that in 
addition to the printing and distribution 
of orders and instructions, it undertook 
the reproduction on a vast scale of 
aerial and other photographs, the num- 
ber of which grew from 25,000 in 1916 
to 2,250,000 in 1918. 

In the concluding section of the dis- 
patch, Sir Douglas Haig says: 

“T recall with gratitude the magnifi- 
cent work done during the fighting of 
1916 and 1917 by Major General Sir 
H. M. Trenchard, at that time com- 
manding the Royal Flying Corps. The 
influence exerted by this able and dis- 
tinguished officer upon the morale and 
the development of the British Air Ser- 
vice and in the creation of its splendid 
traditions can scarcely be exaggerated. 
Since his transfer to another but 
kindred field of activity, his work has 
been most ably and successfully car- 
ried on by Major General Sir J. M. 
Salmond, commander of the Royal Air 
Force on the western front.” 


The possible future developments of 
United 
should demand our increasing attention. 
With the 


aerial transportation we will have a 


the air service in the States 


perfection of commercial 
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more highly developed and more effi- 
cient military air service. 

At the present stage of the mechani- 
cal development of airplanes, it is no 
difficult the 
possibilities of aerial transportation in 


the United States. 


matter to foresee future 


Considering the present difficulties 
that are encountered in cross-country 
flying, one can very naturally deduce 
the improvements that will put aerial 
navigation in a state in which its de- 
pendability will give it a distant com 
mercial value. The present difficultie: 
are, first, lack of landing fields; second 
unreliability of engines; third, limited 
carrying capacity; fourth, natural diff- 
culties due to unfavorable weather 
conditions. 

The first difficulty is obviously easily 
overcome, and when the cost of main- 
taining landing fields is compared with 
the cost of establishing and maintain- 
ing automobile highways, the compari- 
son is entirely in favor of the landing 
field. 


practically no expenditure for mainte- 


A field once established requires 


nance, and there are few communities 
in the United States that do not have 
in their vicinity large tracts of useless 
land which, with comparatively little 
labor, can be transformed into excel- 
lent landing fields. 

The question of difficulty as to en- 
gines will be solved by the use of 


multi-engine planes. This solution we 


already have in the great bombing 
planes now used at the front. In the 
triple-engine plane any two of the 


engines will be sufficient to maintain 


flying speed. The improvement in 


engines, together with the application 


of the multi-engine principle, will cer- 





Possibilities 


ainly make aerial na as safe 


vigation 


and dependable as any form of ter 
restrial transportation 

It is obvious that the carrying capac- 
ity of planes will be increased pro- 
gressively as the engine power is de- 
veloped. Looking back to the days 
when ships were flown with 28-horse- 
power engines, and comparing this with 
present day engines that develop as 
much as 400 horsepower, we can see 
that the future promises still greater 
development. 

Man’s mastery over meteorological 


conditions, such as fog, rain, snow, and 


Artillery 


American plants produced a 


number of comple 


than all those 


American armies had in 


pieces of artillery, 


were 


purchased 
French and Britis 


made in America. 


of 


Air Service 


| 


adverse winds, is a 


plished fact in aerial navigation 


improvements that remain to be m: 


are along the lines of additional pr 


tection for passengers and pilot, im 
prov ements in aeronautical instrument 
meteorologi 


stations, which will provide the airmai 


as well as extension of 


with exhaustive and advance knowledg¢ 
ot 


1 
| 
I 


weather conditions which he will 


encounter. We may also foresee the de 


velopment of air navigation aids which 
will correspond to the lighthouses and 
cl d 


whistling buoys now provi for our 


navigators of the sea 


Production 


greater 
te units of artillery 
from the 
the 


France 3,500 


h during war 


of which nearly 500 


They used on 


the firing line 2,460 pieces, of which 


130 were made in / 


® 


America 


Machine Guns Per Regiment 


In 1912, the American Army allotted 
four machine guns for each infantry 


regiment. In 


1919, 


the allotment is 


336 machine guns ‘per regiment 














A Tactical Walk 


Approach March and Deployment 


By Colonel W. H. 
Walk 


HE 


method yet devised for instruc- 


Tactical is the best 


tion in Minor Tactics. Tactical 
situations are presented for practical 
solution on the ground itself, and the 
lessons are firmly impressed upon the 
minds of those receiving the instruc- 
tion. 

The tactical walk is the intermediate 
step between the classroom and theory 
and the actual handling of troops. It 
prepares the man for his duties in troop 
leading. 

In the practical training of troops the 
walk field of 


application. You decide that you want 


tactical finds its broad 


to instruct your company in outpost 
work or any other problem in the 
domain of minor tactics. Select the 


terrain that you desire to use. Draw 
up your problem and the several situa- 
the 


Take your non- 


tions connected therewith along 
lines indicated herein. 
commissioned officers out on a tactical 
walk and solve the problem. 

The next day, while the situations 
still 
their minds, take the company out on 


and their solution are fresh in 
a terrain exercise over the same ground 
You will 
go 
about their work in an intelligent and 
There will be 
This in- 


spires the confidence of the men in their 


and solve the same problem. 


see the noncommissioned officers 
straightforward manner. 


no hesitation and indecision. 


squad section and platoon leaders, and 
your company has learned something 
really worth while. 


1 Author of “Tactical Walks.” Price, $1.50. 
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Waldron, Infantry! 


The successful conduct of the tactical 
walk depends to a considerable degree 
the of the 
Director and his ability to impart that 


upon tactical knowledge 


knowledge to others. Before starting 
on a tactical walk, study up all the 
points that you desire to bring out; in 
other words, make a detailed solution 
of the problem and the principles in- 
volved. 

You must know your subject thor- 
oughly and to this end must familiarize 
yourself with the different phases of 
the situation to such an extent that you 
to 
answer to any question that may be 


may be able make a _ reasonable 


propounded. If it is possible to do so, 


Make 
a study of it and fit each situation to 


go over the ground in advance. 


the terrain. 

You must receive all the ideas pre 
sented by the members of the class. 
Take out the good and tactfully discard 
the bad and indifferent. You should 
take great care that you do not unduly 
criticize the men when they make mis- 
takes and faulty dispositions. Above 
all, never hold up one of their solutions 
to ridicule. Ideas that you are not 
willing to accept at first glance may 
have worth while hidden 
away in them. 

3efore going out on the tactical walk 
you will do well to make a key to the 
points that you desire to bring out. 
Use this to refresh your memory. It 
will prevent important points being 


overlooked. Such a key is inserted at 


something 
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the end of each solution in this article. 

A full and free discussion of the 
points presented during the conduct of 
the tactical walk should be encouraged. 
Therein lies one of the greatest advan- 
tages of this method of instruction. Do 
not permit these discussions to de- 
generate into personal arguments be- 
tween members of the class. 

Every detail of a situation must be 
worked out before passing to another. 
Members of a class will invariably be 
pinned down to statements of just 
exactly what they would do under the 
circumstances if they were confronted 
with that particular situation in time of 
war. Men unfamiliar with the subject 
are prone to give evasive answers. This 
tendency should be combated from the 
very start. The best method is to keep 
on asking questions until you get the 
man down to bed-rock and he has to 
tell you exactly what he would do. 

The situations should be written out 
on slips of paper or on 3 x 5-inch cards 
for facility in handling. 

The tactical walk 
are given complete to show what is de- 
sired to bring out. 
the Director 


solutions in this 
It is probable that 
ask many 
questions to get them as full and com- 


will have to 


plete as they are stated herein. 


THE PROBLEM 


The Enemy Blue Army has suffered 
a severe defeat and is retreating along 
the entire battle front. The retreat is 
being covered by rear guards composed 
of infantry, artillery and machine guns, 
which are making a desperate resist- 
ance at selected points. 

Our Red Army is in close contact, 
pushing to the limit every advantage 
gained. 


It has been decided at Corps Head- 


quarters to relieve the (a) Div 
which has been fighting on tl 
the past several days 
fantry of that division is di 
follows: 

1. An brigade, 
side by side, each deployed in colun 


of battalions. 


tor 


attacking 


One battalion atta 
one as support and one as local re 
2. One brigade in the division 
serve. 
The attacking battalion of 
ment is disposed: 
1. Two companies in the 
deployed abreast of each other, 


echelons. 


Two plat ons of each 


pany in the first (assaulting) eche 
and two in the second (support) « 

lon. The leading (assault) platoons of 
each firing line company are deployed 


in two echelons or waves, one section 
of three squads in each echelon 

2. Two companies as battalion sup 
ports deployed abreast of each 
with the same disposition as the 
line companies. 

The (6) battalion of the (c) Infan 
try has been designated to relieve th 
attacking battalion of the (d) Infantry 
in the line. 

Based on the orders of the battalion 
commander and his personal reconnais 
sance, the captain of Company (¢) 
sues the following verbal order 
assembled platoon commander 
noncommissioned officers: 

“1. The 


vere defeat and is retreating along the 
entire battle front. 


enemy has suffered a s 


His rear guard is 
resisting our advance at selected points 
with infantry, artillery and machine 
guns. 
“Our 


ntact nN 
CUAL l . 


cli S¢ 


limit every advantage 


army is in 
pushing to the 


gained. The (a) Division has advanced 
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(g) miles in the past (/) days, cap- 
turing a great number of prisoners, ar- 
tillery and machine guns, together with 
large quantities of ammunition and war 
material. 

Divi- 
sion on the line tonight and continues 
the advance tomorrow morning in the 


“Our division relieves the (7) 


sector (right) (k) (left). Our regi- 


relieves the (/ 


ment ) Infantry, which 
is the left regiment of the attacking 
brigade, and our battalion relieves the 
attacking battalion along the line (m) 
Company (”), (0) Infantry, will be on 
our right and Company (p/p) of our bat- 
talion will be on our left. 

“Our artillery preparation will start 
at H (a) The 


rage on the enemy’s front line will lift 


minus minutes. bar 
at H hour and advance at the rate of 
100 yards in (*#) minutes. Sensitive 
points will continue to be shelled un- 
der the direction of artillery observ- 
ers. Our machine-gun barrage on the 
enemy’s back areas will begin at H hour. 

“2. This company will relieve Com- 
pany (q), (r) Infantry, on the line (s) 
and prepare to continue the advance at 
H hour tomorrow morning. The com- 
pany will be the base company of the 
battalion. Approach formation will be 
taken up at once. 

“3. (a) The first platoon (Lieutenant 
K) will be the right assaulting platoon 
and base platoon of the company. 

“The second platoon (Lieutenant L) 
will be the left assaulting platoon. 

“The third platoon (Lieutenant M) 
will be the right support platoon and 
follow the first platoon at a distance of 
200 yards. It 


liaison with the troops on the right. 


will maintain combat 
“The fourth platoon (Lieutenant O) 
will be the left support platoon and 


follow the second platoon at a distance 








of 200 yards. It will maintain combat 
liaison with the troops on the left. 

“(b) The compass direction for the 
march is (t). 

“The directing point is (1). 

“The directing line is (v). 

“4. Administrative arrangements. (1 
is assumed that these have been hereto- 
fore made known to the platoon com- 
manders and noncommissioned officers. ) 

“5. I will march between the assault- 
ing and support platoons.” 

EXPLANATION OF 


LETTER SYMBOLS 


(a) Insert the numerical designatio: 
of the division that has been in thx 
fight and is to be relieved. 

(b) Insert the numerical designa- 
tion of the battalion that is to make the 
relief. In this connection it is prope: 
to employ the number of the battalion 
to which the members of the 
belong. 


class 


(c) Insert the numerical designation 
of the regiment as in (b). The regi- 
ment to which the members of the class 
belong. 

(d) Insert the numerical designation 
of a regiment of the division provided 
for in (@). 

(e) Insert the letter designation oi 
the company of the battalion provided 
for in (b). As in (b), it is preferable 
to use the letter of the company to which 
the members of the class belong. 

(f) Omitted. 

(g) Insert the number of miles 
Base this distance upon the number of 
miles it is assumed that the Red forces 
have advanced. The distance should 
be sufficient to have gotten the enemy) 
out of his old prepared trench positions 
and into the open where open warfare 
is being imposed upon him. 

(h) The number of days should be 
logically stated, based upon the distance 
advanced and the resistance assumed to 
have been encountered. 

(i) The same division provided for 
in (a) and (f). 

(k) Enter here the 
of the division sector. 


boundary lines 


First the right 





then the left. Where 
divisions are fighti 
necessat 
to define the limits of their respecti 

This is done by namir 
topographical features or by 
giving map reference points, as: Right 
Septsarges—West Edge of Bois de Mal 
oumont—Hill 299-Dun Meuse 
Left: |Montfoucon—Nantillois—Cunel 
West Edge of Bois De Rappes, etc. 

(1) Insert the numerical designation 
of the regiment as provided for in (d) 

(m) Enter here a description of the 
general line held by the attacking bat- 
talion of the regiment provided for in 
(d) and (/). This is done by naming 
points along that line. 

(n) Insert letter designation of the 
company on the right (assumed) 

(o) Insert numerical designation of 
regiment on right (assumed). 

(p) Insert letter designation of one 
of the other companies of the battalion 
provided for in (b). 

(q) Enter the numerical designation 
f a company of the regiment provided 
for in (d) and (1). 

(vr) Enter same as in (da). 

(s) Enter the description of a sect 
of the line previously described in (m) 

(t) Enter here the actual compass 
direction that the relieving battalion will 
take in the approach march. 

(uw) Enter here a prominent point on 
the line described in (mm) and (s). 

(v) Enter here the name of a topo- 
graphical feature that may be used as 
a directing line for the base company 
and base platoon in the approach march, 
as The Nantillois—Cunel the 
Forges Brook. 

(w) Enter the duration of the artil 
lery preparation. 

(x) Enter the number of minutes 
that it is assumed the artillery barrage 
advances 100 yards. This will vary 
with the amount of resistance that is 
contemplated from the enemy and the 
nature of the country. 


oundary and 
number of 


bin 


longside of each other it is 


ate 
sectors 


1. . 
places, 


Sur 


road: 


PREPARATION OF THE PROBLEM 


In preparation for the tactical walk 


on the subject of Approach March and 


A Tactic 


al Walk 


S09 

Deployment, the Dire 

problem and the several 

section of the available 
First, select the lin 

sumed the battalion to 

reached, then, 

the position tl 

to occupy in it 


' 


the right of the line should rest o1 


near a road, a wire fence, or some 


natural feature that may be employe 
the approach 


t} 


vork out the gene 


dispositions that the relieving 
would make on relieving the battalio: 
in the line. Now take the right quarter 
front of the line, not to exceed 200 yards 
frontage, and work out 

the tactical dispositi 


; 


K would make with his 

relieving the platoon in 
After this, work back 

area on a line perpendicular to tl 

selected and parallel to the 


line if one is availabl Select 


where the first platoon would aban 


the approach formation 


The factors that wou 


selection of the point 
nature of the ground 


—s 
| } 


effectiveness the 


rifle and machine gun 


Work back, 


the nature of the ground and the 


taking into consi 
from enemy fire afforded, to th 
where it is decided that the 
must abandon the march colur 
take up the approach formatiot 
In the selection of all of the 
the 


sideration 


take 1! 


that the 


Director will 


the 


tions 


fact 
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units, such as here considered, are made 
at night, under the cover of darkness. 


PROCEDURE 

The 
sembled at the point where it has been 
that it will be 
abandon the route march and take up 
the approach formation. The Director 
states that he desires to make a few 


members of the class are as- 


decided necessary to 


remarks on the subject of approach 
formations. 
DISCUSSION 
“In order that we may proceed to 
the 


clear 


solution of this problem with a 


and definite understanding of 
what is being attempted it is necessary 
for you to have a knowledge of how 
a force approaches the battlefield, and 
how it makes its deployment for action. 

“The modern battlefield may extend 
over a front of hundreds of miles with 
millions of men and tens of thousands 
of guns opposed to each other. The 
modern battle may extend over a period 
of months instead of days. 

“For example, in the final battle of 
the world on the western front 
in France the battle line extended from 
the English Channel to the Swiss bor- 
der, some 300 miles. A total of the op- 
posing forces was about 9,000,000 men. 
The great battle lasted practically con- 
tinuously from the 14th of July, when 
the Germans made their final drive to 
the east and west of Rhiems, to the 11th 
of November, when the armistice was 
signed, a period of four months. 

“In the old days a division went into 
the fight and stayed with it until the 
campaign was over. Under the con- 
ditions of warfare, with its 
terrific losses and expenditure of mate- 
rial, this is no longer possible or de- 
sirable. It is necessary to take a divi- 


war 


modern 


sion out of the fight after a period, 
send it back out of the battle area, re- 
organize, reequip, and incorporate into 
it the replacements necessary to fill it 
up to strength.. To carry out this plan, 
the frequent relief of divisions is im- 
perative. 

“This relief involves an approach 
march and deployment, the relief of 
the attacking, support and reserve bat- 
talions of the attacking brigade, and a 
resumption of the attack at daylight the 
next morning. 

“There are several ways of disposing 
the infantry of a division for combat. 
I will outline them briefly, in order 
that you may see what the formations 
are and the relation that the platoon 
that you will command has to the whole. 

“A division may be deployed with 
the two brigades side by side, each 
echeloned in a column of battalions all 
the way of the battalions 
as the attacking 
battalion, one in support and one as 
local reserve. The second regiment of 
each brigade (less one battalion) forms 
the brigade reserve. 


back—one 


from each brigade 


The remaining 
battalion from each of these regiments 
is held out by the division commander 
as a division reserve. 

“Under exceptional circumstances 
the division may be deployed with the 
brigades side by side with all four regi- 
ments in the line, each echeloned in a 
column of battalions. This formation 
uses up the division very rapidly and 
is only employed where an extraordi- 
nary wide sector of the front has been 
assigned. 

“The third method is that indicated 
in the problem which we are going to 
solve. There is an attacking brigade, 
regiments side by side, each regiment 
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echeloned in a column of battalions, 
one as attacking, one as support and 
one as reserve. The remaining brigade 
is held as a division reserve. The sup- 
port and reserve battalions of the at- 
tacking regiments are held back so they 
will not crowd upon the attacking bat- 
talions and congest the forward areas. 
They advance in approach formation, 
taking advantage of the cover afforded 
by the terrain. 

“The attacking battalion, depending 
upon the front to be covered, the ter- 
rain, the position of the enemy, and 
the resistance expected, may be de- 
ployed either with two companies in the 
attacking line and two as supports, or 
three companies in the attacking line 
and one as support. 

“The assaulting companies of the at- 
tacking battalion may be deployed in 
the same way as described for the bat- 
talion with either two or three platoons 
in the leading echelon and the remain- 
ing platoon 
echelon.” 


(s) in the supporting 
These deployments should be out- 
lined to the class by the Director. It 
will be explained during this demon- 
stration that these are only types of de- 
ployment. There is no normal forma- 
tion. That the formation that is taken 
in practice is the one that is best suited 
to the ground, taking advantage of all 
the available cover and taking forma- 
tions that are best suited to advance 
the attack and close with the enemy. 
Note.—Plates I and II show the de- 
tails as indicated. These plates are 
taken from the Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions (Provisional) prepared in France 
at the Headquarters American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, and are based on the 
experiences gained in the war. 


: “The major 
commanding the battalion designated to 
relieve the attacking battalion on the 
line marches his battalion over the most 
available route by platoons in column 


The Director continues 


of squads, with distances between the 
platoons varying from 20 to 100 yards, 
to the point where there is danger of 
coming under the fire of hostile ar- 
tillery. Here 


the extension into 


proach formation is made. 


ap- 


PROCEDURE 
The 


swer any questions that may be asked 


Director will endeavor to an- 


at this time. He passes out a copy of 
the problem to each man and allows 
them a few minutes to read and digest 
it. He then reads the problem aloud 
and points out, wherever practicable, 
the places indicated. The members of 
the class follow the details from the 
copy in their possession. 
Williams, 

statement of the technical situation, as 


you understand it,” says the Director. 


“Sergeant give a_ brief 


In order to bring out the elements of 
the problem and to test their under- 
standing of the situation, the Director 
will question members of the class 
along the following lines: 

“What do you understand by 
term ‘attacking brigade’ ?” 

“Into what three echelons is an at- 
tacking brigade usually deployed ?” 

“Indicate by marking on the ground 
how a company of the assaulting eche- 
lon of an attacking battalion is de- 
ployed for action.” 

“How is an assaulting platoon de- 
ployed ?” 

“What division in the line is to be 
relieved by our division?” 

“What regiment of the attacking 
brigade does our regiment relieve?” 


the 
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“What company of the (d) Infantry 
does our company relieve ?” 

“What will be the position of our 
company in the line when the relief is 
completed ?” 

“What will be the tactical disposition 


“a-- 


“Is it intended that this distance be 
rigidly adhered to?” 

“What do you understand by com- 
bat liaison ?” 

“What do you understand by the 
compass direction of a march?” 


win lenin absisen dads anil: Was.cien a NN ce cabs aitisiace axles abil “eae 
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200-400 Vas 


1 
It 
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200 -300 Yas 
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a 
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LEGEND 
eee Section in shirmish line.| $ Captain. \@ Accompany: ng 


| | Section in sggad columns. 


Mayor. Artillery 
p 8 Agents.| + Section mechine ja 


@ Machine gun cects end aniinals of | m.g. platoon 


+ Section of light mortars end one pounders 
Transportation of light mortars. fimbers and animals of one . 


pounder gun 


Prate I. 


The formation of a battalion with two companies in the 
assaulting echelon and two companies in the supporting echelon. 
The leading platoons of the assaulting companies are deployed 
as skirmishers while the remainder of the battalion is in the 
normal approach formation in lines of sections in squad columns. 


of our company when the relief is com- 
pleted ?” 

“How far in rear of the assaulting 
platoons will the supporting platoons 
march ?” 


These questions are put to members 
of the class to impress upon them the 
general formation of a command when 
it is in approach formation and when 
it is deployed. So many officers and 
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noncommissioned officers only see and make them familiar with the whole 
understand the deployment of a com- system of approach marches and de- 
pany, or at most a battalion. They do ployment. 

not understand the relation of the The Director answers any questions 


Scouts 


100-500 Vds 
' 


3? leader ; 
' 
' 


Geoceeceonoces @ MM. eo 








Hi ietemhétiedtiamsane achlian dw Gne we 
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' 
200-300 Vos 
é Captain 
' 
r Agena 
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‘ 
° 


Wee eee ce 


Pirate II. 


The formation of an assaulting company with two platoons 
in the assaulting echelon and two as company support. The 
leading sections of the assaulting platoons are deployed as 
skirmishers while the rear sections are in line of squad columns. 
The support platoons are formed in lines of squad columns. 


various elements and echelons, one to that may be asked and assures himself 
the other. These questions, their an- that all are familiar with the elements 
swers and the general discussion of the problem. 

brought out by the Director ought to Situation No. 1 is then distributed 
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THE PROBLEM 
Situation No. 1: 

You, Lieutenant K, are command- 
ing the first platoon, designated as the 
right assaulting and base platoon of 
the company. 

Required: 

Your dispositions for the approach 
march and your arrangements for the 
conduct of same. 

EXPLANATION 
“Each member 
of the class will now consider himself 
to be Lieutenant K, commanding the 
first platoon. You will have to visual- 


The Director says: 


ize the situation at this point and imag- 
ine that your platoon of six squads is 
right here on the road formed in col- 
umn of squads, the leading platoon of 
the battalion. You have been back to 
the captain with your noncommissioned 
officers. He has given the verbal or- 
ders as indicated in the problem. You 
have returned to the platoon, and 
everything is now ready for you to as- 
sume the duties that have been imposed 
upon you by those orders. 

“You will also have to take into con- 
sideration that the relief of troops in 
the line is made at night, under cover 
of darkness. These Tactical Walks are 
conducted in the daytime in order that 
the elements and details may be more 
effectively brought out and illustrated.” 

SOLUTION 

“Corporal Brown, what do you con- 
sider the immediate mission of the 
platoon to be?” asks the Director. 

“To get into approach formation, 
sir.” 

“What do you understand the object 
of the approach formation to be?” 

“Well, sir; we take up an approach 


formation whenever we reach the point 
where there is danger of coming under 
the artillery fire of the enemy. The 
object is to effect the advance of the 
platoon with a minimum of casualties,” 
says Corporal Brown. 

“Why are the operations of our pla- 
toon so very important in this instance, 
Sergeant James?” the Di- 
rector. 

“Our platoon has been designated as 
the base platoon of the company. Our 
company is the base of the battalion. 
Our platoon is therefore the base of 
the entire battalion. It is the element 
on which the battalion will form and 
be guided in the approach march.” 

“That is right,” says the Director; 
“T hope you all appreciate that point. 
If our platoon gets off the line of di- 
rection, the whole battalion will get the 
wrong direction in the darkness. We 
will never relieve the attacking bat- 
talion of the (d) Regiment. We will 
never get ‘over the top’ tomorrow 
The whole affair will be a 
failure and our division will have a 
black mark registered against it at arm) 
headquarters. All of this because one 
single platoon of the division failed to 
arrive at the appointed place at the 
appointed time. 

“This is why every platoon has to 
be so specially trained. This is why pla- 
toon training is given a place of such 
importance in training schedules. Un- 
less the attacking battalion gets into 
position and gets off at the proper 
time, the whole attack is a failure. The 
attack of a division therefore narrows 
down and is dependent upon two small 
platoons getting off at the proper time 
and guiding the attacking battalions to 
the point where they can launch the at- 


inquires 


morning. 
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tack. I claim that no more important Line of Section Columns 
vice can be demanded of any unit. 
“What formation are you going to 

take?” asks the Director. ----75 to 150 Vos ~~~ ~ 
“T would start out with a formation 


om which I could easily deploy the 
which I could easily deploy the Pe, po, ee 


latoon into two echelons or waves. ’ 
Echeloned Squad Columns 


Lines of small columns generally an- 
wer the purpose very well. They are 
asily deployed when the time comes. 
[hey are easily maneuvered over rough 
uuntry and they are readily conducted 
hrough shelled areas. In the absence 
of further information I would form 
the platoon in two lines of squad col- 
imns, the first section of three squads 
n the leading line and the second sec- 
ion of three squads in the second line 
[here would be a distance of about 50 
yards from the rear of the leading 
quads to the head of those following. 
There would be an interval of about 
40 paces between the squad columns.” 
The Director calls upon other mem- Line of Squad Columns 
bers of the class to criticize this forma- 
tion and make suggestions as to others. - 40 Hs. 
\ suitable formation will be adopted 
as the solution of the class to this 
phase of the problem. The Director states: “In order that 
all men of the platoon may know and 
ee ee understand what is being attempted it 
(From the Infantry Drill Regulations will be necessary to give them such in- 
[Provisional], A. E. F., 1918.) formation and instructions as are prac- 
Line of Squad Columns in two waves  ticable. How would you go about that, 
Sergeant Harris?” 
“I would issue a verbal order to the 
platoon.” 
“What would be the contents of such 
an order ?” 
“The elements of a five-paragraph 
field order as laid down in the Field 
Service Regulations,” replies Sergeant 
Harris. 
“Now what are these elements, Cor- 
poral Marks?” 
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“(1) Information of the enemy and 
supporting troops. (2) Plans of the 
platoon commander. (3) Details of the 
tactical dispositions of the platoon. 
(4) Administrative arrangements. (5) 
The location of the platoon 
mander,” says Corporal Marks. 

“That is exactly right,” says the Di- 
rector. “On our entrance into the 
world war we found tactical orders 
going into such detail that it required 
hundreds of sheets of typewriter paper 
to write out the orders and instructions 
for a small attack or trench raid. The 
allied staffs had become so imbued with 
the necessity for voluminous orders 
that they tried to carry the system into 
open warfare when it came. Events 
moved so fast that no one had time to 
read the orders. The American staffs 
soon abandoned the system and re- 
verted back to the old five-paragraph 
field order that met every requirement 
of the war. It is just as good today as 
it ever was and we will do well to stick 
by it in the future. 


com- 


“Corporal White, just how would you 
issue the verbal order to the platoon?” 

“IT assume that the platoon was in- 
spected and that the pieces were loaded 
before we left our bivouac and started 
on the route march. I would call the 
platoon to ‘attention.’ I would give the 
command At ease. Then I would cau- 
tion the men, ‘Give me your attention.’ 
I would give the information of the 
enemy, the success that the (f) Divi- 
sion has attained, the mission of our 
division, regiment, battalion and com- 
pany, and the contemplated action of 
our artillery. All of this would be a 
repetition of the captain’s order as 
stated in the problem. I would follow 
this with my plan. 


“This platoon will relieve the right 
assaulting platoon or Company (q) 
and prepare to continue the advance at 
H hour tomorrow morning. The pla- 
toon will be the right assaulting and 
base platoon of the company. Approach 
formation will be taken up at my com- 
mand. 

“The initial formation will be in col- 
umn of sections in line of squad col- 
umns. Forty-pace interval , between 
squad columns. Fifty paces distance 
between sections. First squad, first sec- 
tion the base. 

“The compass direction for the 
march is (t). Directing point is (1). 
Directing line is (v). 

“T will march in front of the leading 
section. 

“Are there any questions?” 

This order would then be opened for 
discussion. (Notre: Instead of having 
one member of the class give the entire 
order the Director may cali upon dif- 
ferent ones to give the successive para- 
graphs and in the end he himself re- 
peat the entire order.) 

The Director says: “It is presumed 
that every member of the platoon un- 
derstands what is being undertaken ; the 
next step is to get the platoon into the 
formation prescribed in the order. How 
would you go about this, Sergeant 
Jenkins ?” 

“IT would march the platoon in col- 
umn of squads parallel to the compass 
and directing line, with the right flank 
near the directing line, and give the 
commands: 1. Squad columns, left, 


2. Marcu. The leading squad of the 
first section would execute left by file 
and move straight to the front. The 
second and third squads would move 
left by file and be conducted by their 
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squad leaders, at double time, to a point 
abreast of the first squad with a forty- 
pace interval between the squads. The 
second section would deploy in like 
manner abreast of its leading squad 
and on a line parallel to that formed 
by the leading section. The platoon 
sergeants, guides and runners take their 
posts. I would give the command, 
Scouts out. I would let the leading sec- 
tion advance about fifty paces and then 
signal it to halt.” 

“That would meet the situation per- 
fectly. Why does Sergeant Jenkins halt 
his platoon at this time, Sergeant 
Whyte?” asks the Director. 

“In order to allow the other platoons 
of the company and the other com- 
panies of the battalion to get to their 
proper places in the formation,” says 
Sergeant Whyte. 

“That is exactly the point,” explains 
the Director; “this platoon is the base 
element of the entire battalion. This is 
a factor that must be continually taken 
into consideration. It must, wait until 
every one is formed up and ready to 
start off. The signal for the start will 
be given by the major and transmitted 
to the platoons by the captains of each 
company.” 


DISCUSSION 

“Before passing to the next element 
of the problem there is a point that I 
want to bring out, namely, the arrange- 
ments that are necessary for guiding 
the battalion. It was probably known 
last night that our battalion was to re- 
lieve the attacking battalion in the line 
tonight. The major would immediately 
make all his arrangements and give his 
order for the march up to this point. 
The first thing this morning he would 
be out with his scout officer and his 


battalion scouts making a reconnais- 
sance and instructing them so they can 
act as guides for the battalion tonight. 
Each man would have been assigned to 
the element that he is to guide and has 
been instructed just what to do. The 
battalion scout out at the 
front with some of his scouts continu- 


officer is 


ing the reconnaissance so he will have 
the latest, up-to-the-minute information 
when the battalion arrives and gets 
ready to make the relief. These scouts 
are also trained in the duties of guides. 
They have been over the ground in the 
daytime and ought to have a good 
knowledge of the difficulties that will 
be met. They will be found invaluable 
at this time. One of the most intelli- 
gent scouts will be assigned for our 
platoon because it is the element on 
which the entire formation is based 
“Prior to the war we did not ap- 
preciate the necessity for drill and in- 
struction in approach marches and de- 
ployments. There was little literature 
on the subject and that dealt only in 
generalities. Training programs gen- 
erally contained the subject ‘Deploy- 


ment,’ but no one took it seriously, and 


such as we carried out were executed 
in a perfunctory manner. In the train- 
ing of troops for modern warfare this 
subject must be given the place that it 
deserves. Troops must be trained to 
take up the approach formation and 
make a deployment therefrom both day 
and night over all kinds of ground. The 
great danger at night is in losing direc- 
tion, which results in a command get- 
ting lost and failing to be in position 
and ready to ‘jump off’ at H hour. 
“The failure of a single battalion in 
this respect may imperil a whole mili- 
tary operation and cost the lives of 
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thousands of men. I cannot impress 


its importance upon you too strongly.” 





Situation No, 1. 
Problem: 
“Approach March and Deployment.” 
DIRECTOR’S KEY 
1. Conduct class to point where tactical 
walk is to start. 
2. Short talk on Approach 
Deployment : 


March and 
Extent of modern bat- 
tlefield—Strength of opposing forces 
—Tactical employment of division in 
past—Necessity for relief under con- 
ditions of modern warfare—Methods 
of disposing infantry of a divi- 
sion for attack—Disposition of regi- 


ment, battalion, company and pla- 
toon. Illustrate by marking on 
ground. 


3. Pass out copies of problem. Ask ques- 
tions and test understanding of prob- 
lem. 

4. Ask questions about approach marches 
and deployments. 

. Pass out Situation No. 1. 

6. Explain to class that each man ig to 
consider himself as Lieutenant K. 

7. Solution of Problem: Mission—Base 
platoon—Formation—Form of Order 
—Discussion of Field Orders—Order 
of Lieutenant K—Method of getting 
the platoon into formation—Discus- 
sion of methods of guiding—Employ- 
ment of battalion scouts—Importance 
of training in approach marches and 
deployments. 


wn 











PROCEDURE 

When the Director is assured that 
all the members of the class thoroughly 
understand everything that has been 
done so far, he conducts the class for- 
ward to the point where he has selected 
for the second situation of the problem 
to be solved. 

PROBLEM 

Situation No. 2: 

You, Lieutenant K, have arrived here 
with your platoon. Your base squad is 


located right there (the Director indi- 
cates the position). You, yourself, with 
the two battalion scouts as guides and 
your platoon runners, are right here. 
You 


formation. 


have preserved your original 
There is a battery of our 
artillery located there (the Director 
points out the location of the battery, 
which is directly in the line of march 
of the platoon). The enemy is shelling 
the battery which has ceased firing. 
Required: 

What action are you going to take? 

PROCEDURE 

The cards bearing this situation ar 
passed out to the members of the class. 
The Director reads the situation and 
points out on the ground the position 
of Lieutenant K, the location of the 
base squad of the leading section, and 
the location of the battery which is 
being fired upon. 


SOLUTION 

“Sergeant Mason, how do you size 
up the situation?” asks the Director. 

“Well, sir, our mission at this time 
is to get by that artillery fire with as 
few losses as possible. The enemy, 
when he fires on a battery like this, 
does so for the purpose of silencing 
the battery or destroying it. He pours 
in a concentrated fire. If his registra- 
tion is good, and it apparently is, few 
of his shells will go to the right or 
left, so the dangerous ground will be 
quite narrow. There will be some overs 
and some shorts so that the dangerous 
ground may be considerable in depth. 
Now that our battery has ceased firing 
it may be that the enemy will also 
slacken or cease his fire and we may 
be able to get through without much 
trouble,” replies the sergeant. 

“Can you think of anything that 








would make it objectionable for us to 
» through the battery position at this 
time, even if the enemy should cease 
The this 
query to Sergeant Harris. 
“If I 


onfer with the battery commander so 


Director addresses 


firing ?” 


were Lieutenant K, I would 
to prevent interfering with his fire 
should he decide to open up again,” 
ays Sergeant Harris. 
“Yes, you would do all of that; but 
is there anything else?” 
“Not that I can think of, sir. 
“Well, there is an objection, and a 


” 


erious one. When the enemy shells a 
battery, as in this case, he generally 
puts over a lot of gas shells to drive 
the gunners away from the guns and 
render the vicinity uninhabitable unless 
gas masks are worn by the men. This 
lowers their efficiency as gunners and 
may even compel the battery to change 
position, especially if mustard gas is 
used,” explains the Director. 

Then continuing: “We have no in- 
formation in the situation that the fir- 
ing has ceased, so we must prepare to 
carry out our mission on the assump- 
tion that the enemy continues to fire. 
Just how would you go about this, Ser- 
geant Hamilton ?” 

“In the first place I decide to avoid 
the battery position—to go around it. 
[ now have to decide how I am going 
to do it. My platoon is the base of the 
I do not want to take 
a chance of getting the whole battalion 
off the track, so I am going to do all 
I can to prevent that. If I send the 
leading section around to the right I 
take a chance on the leading section of 
the leading platoon on my left, the sec- 
ond platoon of our company, losing 
contact. 


entire battalion. 


So I am going to send my 
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leading section around to the left 
the battery position and the second se 
tion around to the right. I have 
plat 
Both are familiar with the battery p 


of the battalion scouts with the oon 
tion. One will guide each section.” 

“Why not send both sections aroun 
to the left of the battery position?” in 
quires Sergeant James. 

“We could do that all right, but w 
would lose some time on it. Further, 
we would take a chance on sustainin: 
shells 


By splitting up 


more casualties if some 
come in that direction 
the platoon we reduce these chances,” 
replies Sergeant Hamilton. 

“Would you not retain better control 


by keeping the platoon more closely 


together?” asks the Director. 
“Yes, sir. 


section 


But we have two 


leaders, who are capable 


leading their sections around the shelled 
area and deploy them again on the 
other side. We have two good guides 
who are familiar with the ground. I 
think I would rather split the platoon 
The slight loss of control that might 
result would be than 


more compen 


sated for by the less risk we would 
take in sustaining casualties.” 
“T think you are right,” says the D 


1 


rector. “One of mistakes on thi 


our 
that 
ments too close together. 


other side was we got our el 


The men 
In this 


formation they were good targets for 


bunched up as they advanced 


the German artillery and machine guns 
There is one thing that we must do 
keep our men separated. Keep them 
from bunching together under fire s 
that the burst of one shell or one bur 
of machine-gun fire will not wipe out 
the whole party. 
“Now, having decided to sen 


first section around to the left « 
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shelled area and the second to the right, 
just how are you going to proceed?” 
The question is addressed to Sergeant 
Cramer. 

“I am going to issue orders for the 
movement.” 

“What orders are you going to issue 
and how are you going to issue them?” 
asks the Director. “I want you to all 
visualize this situation. Each of you 
place yourself in Lieutenant K’s shoes. 
Just exactly what would you do?” 

“I have with me three runners. My 
fourth runner went to the captain when 
the company was placed in approach 
formation. I also have the platoon ser- 
hand. I would send 


runners to the section leaders to tell 


geant close at 
them to halt their sections and join 
me. When they do so, I would issue 
verbal orders for the movement.’ 

“*The enemy is shelling the battery 
in our front. 

“*The platoon will pass around the 
shelled area and take up the approach 
formation again on the other side. 

“*The first section will march to the 
left of the shelled area. 

“*The second section will march to 
the right of the shelled area and main- 
tain touch with the attacking battalion 
of the (o) Infantry on our right. 

“*Sergeant M (platoon sergeant) will 
go with the first section and act as 
liaison agent with our second platoon 
on our left. Notify Lieutenant L, com- 
mander of the second platoon, of the 
movement we are making. 

“*Runner A will accompany the sec- 
Runner B will go to the 
captain, explain the situation to him 
and tell him what we are doing, then 
rejoin me. Runner C will go to the 
battery commander and tell him the 


ond section. 


steps we are taking to pass around his 
battery, then rejoin me. 

“*T will go around to the left of the 
shelled area ahead of the first section.’ 

“That is the order that I would issue,” 
says Sergeant Cramer. 

“Are there any criticisms of the or- 
der, or any questions to ask about it?” 
inquires the Director. 

“Why did Sergeant Cramer send the 
platoon sergeant with the first section 
instead of the second?” says Corporal 
Whyte. 

“Why did you, Sergeant Cramer?” 
asks the Director. 

“Well, sir, the first section is the 
base section on which the whole bat- 
talion is guiding. It is highly impor- 
tant that a most reliable man be charged 
with the duty of maintaining liaison 
with the unit on the left. If anything 
goes wrong over there, I would want 
my best man there to handle the situa- 
tion. To be sure, Lieutenant K is go- 
ing around that side also, but he will 
have no time to devote to liaison. He 
will have to devote all of his attention 
to his own job of leading the platoon 
and getting it back into formation 
again on the other side of the shelled 
area.” 

“T think that is a good reason for 
the action taken,” says the Director. 
“Are there any other questions?” 


DISCUSSION 

“I think Sergeant Cramer has made 
a reasonable solution of the problem. 
He has given an understandable order 
and has covered all the essential points. 
Why? Because he knows, and followed 


the form of a tactical order as laid 
down in the Field Service Regulations. 
So long as one does that he cannot 
go far wrong. Let me again impress 
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upon you the absolute necessity for 
your learning this form like you learn 
your A B C’s. 


urther questions or discussion, we will 


Now, if there are no 


pass on to the next situation. 


Problem : No. 2. 
“Approach March and Deployment.” 
DIRECTOR’S KEY 
1. Conduct class to the point selected for 
the solution of Situation No. 2. 

2. Pass out the cards containing the prob- 

lem. 


Situation 


3. Read situation and point out the locali- 
ties mentioned wherever practicable 
Estimate of Situation: 
siderations 


Mission—Con- 
affecting the 
Considerations affecting 
Terrain—Decision. 
. Use of gas in shelling batteries. 

. Method of getting around shelled 
areas: Consideration of 
Formation—Control. 

7. Effect of men bunching together. 


our own 


forces 


§. Order for movement: 
enemy—Plan of 


Information of 

commander—Tacti- 

cal dispositions in detail—Liaison— 
Location of commander. 

9. Base section of the platoon to left. 

10. Short talk on form for tactical orders. | 





PROCEDURE 


The class is now conducted to the 
place where the left element of the first 
section of the platoon is supposed to 
be located. No. 3 is 


handed out. 


Here Situation 


PROBLEM 
Situation No. 3: 

You, Sergeant X, section leader of 
the first section, have arrived at this 
point where the left squad of your 
section is located. The shelling of the 
battery position in your front continues. 
You have received the orders of the 
platoon commander to conduct your 
section to the left of the shelled area. 


enemy— | 


routes— | 


Required: 
How are you going to carry out your 
mission ? 
PROCEDURE 
The Director reads and explains the 


situation to the class follow 


They 
from the cards in their possession 
“Sergeant Hamilton, what is the for- 


mation of the section at this time 


“We have one squad at this point 


squad column. Our other two squads 


are—(The sergeant is required to point 


out the location and forma- 


state the 


tion of the other two squads of the 


sections; the location and formation 


will depend upon the nature of 
ground and the cover it affords) 


the 


“What do you consider the mission 
of the section at this time, Sergeant 
Harris ?” 

“To get around that shelled area 1 
a minimum of losses,” 
geant. 


replies the 
“That is exactly right. Our s 

We must 
not be held up by long-range 


must keep forging ahead. 
artillery 
fire. Now the question is: Just how 
are we going to carry out our mission? 
each of 


I want 


you to visualize this 


situation. Place yourselves in the posi 
tion of Sergeant X and figure 


what you would do under 


out just 
the circum 
stances. I will give you a few minutes 


to think the situation over and decide 


what you would do and how you would 
do it.” 


At the end of the period the Director 


assembles the 


class and the solution 


is entered upon. 
SOLUTION 
“Corporal Hasker, have you decided 
upon what you would do?” 
Director. 


asks the 
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“Yes, sir. In the first place I would 
want my squad leaders to know what 
we are going to do. I would call them 


to join me here. I would give my 


orders to them.” 
“Al right. Now, let me hear your 


orders. Give them just as if your three 
squad leaders were standing right here 
waiting to receive them.” 

Corporal “The 
enemy is shelling the battery in our 
front. 


Hasker proceeds: 


Our platoon goes around the 


shelled area to the right and left. The 
second section goes to the right. This 
section will go around to the left. Cor- 


poral D, following me with the left 
squad, will lead. Corporal E, with 
the center squad, will follow at about 
50 yards distance. Corporal F, with 
the right squad, will follow the center 
squad at about 50 yards distance. Rear 
squads are charged with maintaining 
connection with the squads in their 
front. I will go ahead of the left squad. 
The left squad will move out at once.” 

“Are this 
order or any questions to ask about 


there any criticisms of 
it?’ inquires the Director. 

“Would the squads march directly 
behind each other?” asks Sergeant 
Hamilton. 

“Not necessarily,” replies the Di- 
rector. “There are two factors involved 
in the progression of a squad under 
The first is the 


question of cover and the second that 


these circumstances. 


of rapid movement. There may be 
good cover in reach, but the ground 
may be so rough and difficult that it 
would take an undue length of time 
to cover the distance, whereas, by tak- 
ing a chance on more exposure, the 
transit over the danger space may be 


made very quickly. This is one of the 


things that the leader of troops has to 
decide upon. There are so many con 
ditions and such a variety of circum 
stances that it is not possible to lay 
down hard and fast rules on the sul 

The leader has to choose a cours: 
That 


why we have these tactical walks—t 


ject. 


that he estimates to be the best. 


demonstrate to you the difficulties th 


you may encounter in active service 


and to show you how they may 


overcome. If there are no further 
questions we will go on.” 
PROCEDURE 

The Director conducts the cla 


along the route that will be taken 
the leading squad, and as they proceed 
he asks such questions as may 
practicable with a view to bringing out 
all of 


selection of a route and the progres 


the elements involved in th 


of the squad. The class is then con 
ducted to the place beyond the shell 
area where the regular approach for 
mation will be again taken up. 

At this point a halt will be mad 
and some time devoted to the question 
of how the platoon would get into for- 
(If tim 
is available, this phase of the problem 


mation to continue the march. 


may be written into a situation for solu 
tion in the regular manner. ) 

In arriving at a decision as to th 
formation to be adopted the rule is that 
when the nature of the combat forma- 
tion can be foreseen the platoon is dis- 
posed, when practicable, in echelon, 
corresponding to the echelons that they 


will relieve in the line. The advance is 


so directed that each element will find 
itself directly behind the element that 
it is going to relieve. 
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Problem: Situation No. 3. | 
“Approach March and Deployment.” 
DIRECTOR'S KEY 
1. Conduct class to the point where the 
left squad of the 
located. 

2. Hand out Situation No. 3 
point out locations on the ground. 


first section is 


Read and 
3. Formation of 


section—M ission—Vis- 


ualize situation—Give few minutes 
to look over ground. 
4. Assembly of 


orders. 


squad leaders. Issue 


5. Progression of section. Elements of 
cover and time. 

Ask 
questions to bring out points of for- 


Conduct class along route taken. 


mation and route to be taken. 


PROCEDURE 


the class to 


the point where it has been decided 


The Director conducts 
that the approach formation for the 
platoon will have to be abandoned and 
No. 4 


deployment made. Situation 
pio} 


passed out. 


THE PROBLEM 


Situation No. 4: 

The platoon has arrived at this point. 
The base squad is located right there 
(the Director indicates). You, Lieu- 
tenant K, are right here. Your platoon 
There is 
desultory shelling throughout the battle 


runners have reported to you. 


area. There is some machine-gun and 
rifle fire to the front. The platoon has 
already suffered four casualties from 


small-arms fire. 


Required: 


What action do you take? 


PROCEDURE 


The Director reads the situation and 
points out the location of the several 


elements of the platoon. The members 


class follow from the 


of the 


in their possession 
SOLUTION 


“Sergeant Harper, how do you 
up the situation at this time?’ asks 
Director. 

“The general mission of the pl: 
continues to be to relieve the 
saulting platoon in the line 
mediate get 


7 
casuaities 


right as 
The 


mission is to this relief 


made with the fewest 


sible. The enemy’s machine gun 
rifle fire are beginning to make 


felt. We do 


any more men. It is now 


selves not want 


time 
to abandon the approach march form 
tion and take the necessary for 


mation 
and precautions to avoid further casual 
ties. Lieutenant K would decide to 
deploy the platoon and work forward 
by small groups with the men at con- 
siderable intervals. 

“How 


decision ?” 


would you carry out tl 
“By issuing verbal orders to the sex 

tion commanders.” 

would 


Hammond, how 


this 


“Sergeant 
go 


would you issue?” asks the Director 


you about and what orders 
“I would address Runner A, 

Sergeant O, commanding the first 

tion. Tell him to deploy and halt 


section and then report to me 

To Runner B, ‘Go to Sergeant P, 
manding the second section 

to deploy and halt his section and tl 
that the 
Lieu 


fere with 


report to me here.’ | figure 


captain will be out here with 
tenant K, but he will not inte: 
the lieutenant unless it 
He will let 


solve his problem. 


‘ 
pecomes nec 


sary. him go ahead and 
Lieutenant K we 
explain to the captain what he intends 


to do. As soon as the section leader 
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come up, Lieutenant K will give them 
the following verbal orders: 

“*We have reached the point where 
the enemy’s machine-gun and rifle fire 
Our battalion 
scouts are with the support companies 
of the attacking battalion of the (d) 
Infantry ready to guide the sections to 
the relief of the elements in the front 
line. 


are becoming effective. 


“*This platoon will abandon the ap- 
proach formation and continue the 
advance. 

“*Sergeant O will conduct the first 
section to the line occupied by the sup- 
port companies of the attacking bat- 
talion of the (d) Infantry. There he 
will pick up the battalion scouts, and, 
in the absence of further orders, pro- 
ceed to relieve the front line elements 
of Company (q) and prepare to ad- 
vance at H hour tomorrow morning. 

“Sergeant P will follow with the 
second section and keep in touch with 
the first section. 

“Runner A will act as liaison agent 
with the second platoon on our left. 
Notify Lieutenant L of the move we 
are making. 

“Our artillery opens at H minus 
(w) minutes and our machine-gun bar- 
rage opens at H hour. 

“*H hour will be at five-thirty tomor- 
row morning. 

““T will go ahead of the first section 
and arrange for the guides. 

“*Toin your sections and start the 
movement at once.’ ” 

“Are there any questions?” asks the 
Director. 


“It seems to me that Sergeant Ham- 
mond has looked pretty far ahead in 
his order when he provides for the 
relief of the front line at this time,” 
says Sergeant Hayes. 


“Yes; he has,” replies the Director. 
“But this is necessary. This may be th: 
last time that Lieutenant K will have 
the opportunity to do so. You must 
remember that the front lines are not 
the safest place in the world. Up there 
a man never knows what may happen 
to him the next minute. I think Ser- 
geant Hammond has done right in tell- 
ing his section commanders what he 
wants them to do. He has simply 
played safe. It might be ‘all right to 
details until after arrival 
at the place where the guides are to 
meet the platoon. But Lieutenant K 
may never get there, and the section 
leader would be at a loss to know just 
what is wanted. 

“One of our officers who fought 
through the war as a platoon and com- 
pany commander in one of our fore- 
most combat divisions has stated, ‘My 


leave these 


job was half done when I found out 
just what was wanted.’ That is true. 
Always tell your subordinates what 
is wanted, what the plans are, and 
then let them alone to work out the 
solution of the problem. If they have 
been properly trained, they will get 
along all right. If they are not prop- 
erly trained, they have no business lead- 
ing men, and you have no time to train 
them after they come under the effect- 
ive fire of the enemy. 

“Now, Sergeant Hilt, consider your- 
self as being Sergeant O, commanding 
the first section. How would you go 
about the execution of the order that 
you have just heard?” asks the Di- 
rector. 

“I would get my section under the 
best cover available. I would assemble 
my squad leaders and give them the 
details of the plans just like Lieutenant 
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K has given us. I would direct them 
to move their squads to the front, start- 
ing with the squad on the right, by 
The details of this maneuver 
be: 
move to the front a short distance and 
lie down, taking advantage of 
cover as is available. 


rushes. 
would The right squad would 
such 
The center squad 
would follow and halt on the line estab- 
The left 
squad would follow in the same man- 
This would be re- 

The formation would depend 
upon the ground. 


lished by the right squad. 
ner. movement 
peated. 
One squad might go 
deployed as skirmishers while another 
could advance safely under cover in 
squad column with the men in stag- 
gered formation and not one behind 
another. It would all depend upon the 
enemy’s fire and the cover available. 
If the enemy is not firing on that par- 
ticular locality the squad may advance 
without many precautions being taken. 
When there is fire it will have to await 
its opportunity. I would keep working 
forward this way until I get up to the 
place where the guides are waiting.” 


PROCEDURE 


The Director will endeavor to answer 
any questions that may be asked at this 
time. 

The class is now conducted to the 
front over the ground that the section 
has to traverse. As they proceed, the 
Director brings out the points that Ser- 
geant O will have to consider in getting 
his section forward. Halts will be made 
from time to time and the situation dis- 
cussed. On arriving at the point where 
it is decided that the guides are waiting, 
the class is halted and Situation No. 5 
is handed out. 





Problem: Situation No 
“Approach March and Deployment 

DIRECTOR’S KEY 
. Hand out Situation No. 4, 


same. 


read and 


discuss Point out places 
where practicable. 

. Proceed to solution of problem 

Estimate of the Situation—Mission 

Casualties—Abandonment of 


march—Deployment. 


approach 


3. Assembly of section commanders 


. Issue Orders: Information of enemy 





—Plan—Orders for sections—Infor 
mation of artillery action—H hour 
Liaison. 

5. Issuing instructions advance. 
Reasons for same. 

6. Tell what is wanted. 

7. Arrangements for the 
sections. 

8. Conduct ground to line 
where the scouts are waiting. 


advance of the 


clasé over 








THE PROBLEM 
Situation No. 5: 

You, Sergeant O, have arrived at this 
point with your section. 
sergeant has been sent to establish 
liaison with the platoon on the left. 
Lieutenant K is here with three bat- 
talion scouts 


The platoon 


which he turns over to 
you to act as guides. 


proceed. 


He directs you to 


Required: 
What action do you take? 
PROCEDURE 
The Director reads the situation and 


points out the location of each squad 


of the section and explains any tactical 


points on which there may be a chance 
for a misunderstanding. 

“Now I want each of you to con- 
sider yourself as Sergeant O. Consider 
the situation that would confront you 
under the circumstances laid down in 


the problem and then figure out just 
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what you would do and how you would 
do it. I will allow you a few minutes 
to consider the situation, look over the 
ground and arrive at a decision as to 
what you would do.” 

At the end of the period the class 


is assembled and the solution taken up. 


SOLUTION 


“Sergeant 
} 
i 


Hanly, you have looked 
over the situation that confronts Ser- 
geant O. How would you handle it?” 

“In the first place I would confer 
with the battalion scouts that have been 
assigned to the section as guides. These 
the 
made a reconnaissance. They know the 


men have been out to front and 
location of the front line groups and 
the best routes to them. 

“IT would take Scout A to the right 
squad, see the squad commander and 
give him his orders. I would give the 
corporal any additional information of 
the that I 
possess. I would tell him that the rest 
of the battalion is making the relief 


along the front. I 


enemy and his activities 


would then say: 
‘Scout A is detailed to guide-your squad 
to the front line where you will relieve 
the right group in our sector. Establish 
communication with our troops on the 
right. I will be with the center squad.’ 

“T would then go back and pick up 
Scout B, take him to the center squad, 
and give the squad commander his 
orders essentially the same as those for 
I would tell him: ‘I 
will join the center squad later.’ 

“I would then take Scout C to the 
left squad and proceed in the same 
manner as with the right and center 


squads. 


the first squad. 


“After this I would go to the front 
where the center squad is located.” 


“Has Sergeant Hanly omitted any- 


thing that you can think of, 
James ?” 


Sergeant 
asks the Director. 
“Yes, sir. He has made no provisior 


for letting the platoon commander 
know just what he has done,’ says Ser 
geant James. 

“How would you do that?” 

“I would go to the platoon com 
mander and tell him. I would get an: 
further instructions that he might want 
to give. Then I would go out to the 
center squad.” 

“What would you do there?” 

“IT would visit all three squads a: 
make an inspection of the dispositi 
they had made and give such instruc- 
tions as may be necessary for the prepa 
rations to continue the advance in the 
I would look into the ar- 
rangements for keeping in contact with 
the enemy in the front, and I would 


verify whether or not the relief of th 


morning. 


battalion on our right had _ been 
effected.” 
PROCEDURE 
After a discussion of the solution 


and answering any questions that may 
be asked, the Director will conduct the 
class to the front along the route that 
would be followed by one of the squad 

During this walk the attention of the 
class would be directed to anything of 
interest that might come up. Questions 
will be asked, and the whole problem 
of the actual relief of a group will be 
discussed. 

On arriving at the point where the 
squad is located in the front line the 
Director will put questions to members 
of the class to bring out such of the 
following points as time may permit: 

1. The measures taken 
naissance. 

2. The measures taken for security. 


for recon- 





3. The details of the disposition of 

he squad. Just where each man is 
located. 

4. Assuming a group of the enemy 
to be located in a certain place, what 
would be the location of the automatic 
rifle and snipers? 

5. Assuming the line of our barrage 
at H hour tomorrow morning, where 
ought our advanced line to be at that 
time? 

There are an infinite number of 
questions that can be brought up and 
discussed on the ground. The Direc- 
cor will encourage the men to ask ques- 
tions and to express their views of what 
ought to be done to meet the various 
situations. 

The Director will then make a short 
talk. 

DISCUSSION 

“You have had pointed out to you 
some of the problems that the com- 
mander of troops has to solve in effect- 
ing the relief of a unit in the front line 
during a battle. We have taken a very 
simple case. You have seen the mass 
of detail that has to be gone into in 
the solutions. 

“Now take an extreme case, where 
the enemy is most active along the 
front; where he is shelling continu- 
ously; where rifles, machine guns and 
light mortars are firing practically con- 
tinuously, and you can well imagine the 
number of difficulties that a force mak- 
ing a relief may encounter. 

“Should you ever have to do this in 
actual warfare, 1 am sure that all of 
you will have a better knowledge of the 
subject from having gone through with 
this tactical walk. You will know bet- 
ter how to go about the work. It will 
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not be an absolutely nev 
to you. 

“This is the value of the tacti 
Tactical situations are stated and their 


solution arrived at on the ground i: 
such a manner that they will re 
When a 


things in real service he 


wister 
Rister 


man encounters these 
will know 
to go about his job with mu 
understanding. 

“Now there is just another 


You 


tured in your own mind this 


I want to bring out 
format 
of the approach march and deployment 
of one company and one battalion 
“Alongside of 


you to the right ts 


another battalion. Behind you, 800 to 


1,500 yards, is another battalion, and 
farther to the rear there is still another 


In the same area there are thousands 


of men of the division being relieved 


There are batteries of artillery and 


transport vehicles, innumberable. In 


other words, the back areas of a divi- 


sion in action are crowded with troops 


At night there is much activity, effect 
ing reliefs, getting up supplies and am 
munition and evacuating the wounded 

“The enemy is doing the same things 
He is 


no better off than we are in this respect 


His back areas are also crowded 


“It is our job to interfere with him 
as much as possible—to inflict losses 
on him wherever possible. The wound 
ing or killing of one man will have no 
effect on the outcome of a war ut if 
a thousand men a day are killed and 
wounded by harassing fire it will in time 
have its effect. 

“How are we going to effect this 
interference? If there is sufh 
small-arms ammunition and it can be 
gotten up to the men and to the machine 
guns distributed along the front line, 
the 


the back areas of enemy can be 
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made a perfect “hell hole” by means of 
systematic harassing fire—this in addi- 
tion to the regular harassing fire of the 
artillery. 

“Require every man in the front lines 
to fire at least 50 rounds of ammunition 
and each machine gun that can be 
arranged for overhead fire to expend 
1,000 rounds per night. If this is spread 
over the night systematically, it will be 
the means of causing a great number of 
casualties. 

“You can imagine what effect such 
a fire would have had during the ad- 
vance of our regiment in this problem. 
It would be the same with the enemy.” 

If time permits, the Director will 
invite a discussion of the several phases 
of the problem that has been solved and 
will endeavor to answer any questions 
that may be put. 





P 





roblem: Situation No. 5 
“Approach March and Deployment.” 


DIRECTOR’S KEY 


. Conduct class to location where it is 


assumed that the battalion scouts are 
waiting to act as guides for the 
platoon. 
Pass out Situation No. 5. Read and 
explain. 


. Details of the relief of the front line 


—Orders and instructions for the 
squads—Reporting action to the 
platoon commander—Inspect disposi- 
tions. 


. Questions to bring out: Reconnais- 


sance— Security — Contact— Tactical 
dispositions—Automatics and snipers 
—Barrage. 


. Discussion of the value of Tactical 


Walks. 


. Description of activities in the back | 


areas of a division. Method of small 
arms harassing fire. 





D 


Deaths from Gas 


Figures compiled in the office of the 
Chief of Staff, A. E. F., from the over- 
seas hospital record show 756 deaths 
resulting from gassing in action. 
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Something Wrong Somewhere 

The following extract from a self- 
explanatory letter received by the editor 
shows very clearly that there is “some- 
thing rotten in Denmark”: 


I desire to bring to your attention a 
marked example of most unfair dis- 
crimination against the Army. 

A recent decision of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the Army, approved 
by the Secretary of War, requires that 
officers of the Army, who have become 
disabled during the late war, be retired 
with their regular army rank. This 
fact taken by itself would draw no pro- 
test from me, in spite of the fact that 
officers who served in the Canal Zone 
during the construction of the Panama 
Canal are entitled to retire (regardless 
of whether disabled) with an increase 
of one grade. One could accept that 
by saying to himself: “Congress con- 
siders that the European War was 
neither as important nor as hazardous 
as the construction of the Panama 
Canal.” 

However, when we see that the offi- 
cers of the Navy and Marine Corps, 
who were disabled through wounds or 
sickness contracted here or in France, 
are being retired with their increased 
rank, it hurts those of us whose wounds 
have rendered us unfit for further ac- 
tive service. 

I am not in a position to say whether 
this discrimination proceeds from a dif- 
ference in interpretation of the same 
law by the War Department and the 
Navy Department. If the law is not the 
same for all branches of the service, the 
question at once arises: Why does Con- 
gress discriminate in favor of the Navy 
Department and in doing so do they re- 
flect the wishes of the American people ? 

There are many of us whose wounds 
will cause our retirement and it does 
not seen unreasonable that we should 
expect the same consideration shown 


to our gallant brothers who are so well 
cared for by the Navy Department 
This matter has been brought to the 
attention of the Chairmen of the Mili- 
tary Committees and others who should 
be interested. Certainly there is no 
reason why an officer of marines dis 
a battle should 
greater advantage than accrues to a 
similarly disabled officer of one of the 


abled in retire with 


infantry regiments in the same division 
Let us have fair play or know the 


reasons why it will not be so. 


® 


Soldier and Sailor Employment 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United 
meeting held at Saint Louis, Missouri, 
28 April to 1 May, 1919, made certain 


declarations which were passed in the 


States, in its seventh annual 


form of resolutions. They were all 
excellent, as may be supposed, but there 
is one which touches vitally the well 
being of our discharged soldiers and 
sailors. 

It deserves especial notice and com 


mendation and is therefore reprinted 


herewith: 
SOLDIER AND 


SAILOR EMPLOYMENT 


Employers generally adopted a policy 
of reengaging soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines formerly in their employ, and 
this chamber recommends a continu- 
ance of this policy to the end that every 
soldier, sailor and marine shall find 
employment in the community where he 
was employed when he entered the 
service. 

Prompt reemployment depends upon 
proper distribution. Proper distribution 
necessitates the return of a discharged 
man to the community where employed 
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when he entered the armed forces, at 
least until such time as he may be better 
able to obtain elsewhere the kind of 
work, or the new opportunity, which he 
may now seek. 

The commercial organizations of the 
country should continue to develop a 
program of closest cooperation in the 
field of soldier, sailor and marine em- 
ployment, in all cases instructing the 
official in charge to keep the head- 
quarters of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States closely advised 
in order that it may serve as a clearing 
house among local organizations and 
with the Government. 


® 
Tracer Bullet Field Demonstrations 
in the A. E. F. 

“On May 17, General Pershing and 
sixteen other general officers visited 
Camp d’Anvours, Sarthe, France,” 
writes an officer who was present. 
‘*There were some excellent demonstra- 
tions. Three well-known infantrymen 
hatched up a modified ‘Casey Jones’ and 
modernized it according to present 
technic, and it appeared to interest the 
crowd very much. But it was very 
plain for any old Galvestonite to see 
that the germ of the idea was borrowed, 
however amplified. It was all very 
interesting, though. The one big thing 
of the demonstration and, for us in- 
jJantrymen, one of the biggest advances 
of recent times, is the tracer bullet. 
They used lots of them in the problems. 
All our old ideas about target designa- 
tion become obsolete, and musketry 
will gain many times in efficiency as a 
result. A few well-trained scouts who 
are also expert shots can do more to 
point out the flanks of your assigned 
sector or a hidden machine-gun nest 
in ten seconds than we could do under 
the old plan in ten minutes. In fact, 
when the Ordnance Department devises 
a tracer with the same muzzle velocity 


and weight as the service ammunition, 
range finding is going to be as much 
simplified as target designation. It is 
almost startling what developments we 
may expect from the use of the tracer 
as it is easy to follow even in bright 
sunlight. On a dark day it looks as if 
a silver line hangs in the air.”’ 

It is believed we may soon see rapid 
advances along these lines. 

® 
Regimental Histories 

Some thirty years ago, on account of 
a sudden burst of enthusiasm, most 
regiments of the U. S. Army procured 
a photograph album, usually of the red 
morocco type with brass clasps and 
padded sides, which the adjutant filled 
with pictures of the officers of the 
regiment. They still exist, stored away 
rather battered and usually with one 
cover off, but they are interesting and 
they do give something of the history 
of the regiment. 

Photographic scrap-books are better, 
however, and if anyone had started 
something of the kind for any of the 
regiments of the army back in, say, the 
Civil War period and the series had 
been kept up, it would form a book- 
shelf of very great interest. It may 
have been done somewhere; it only 
required an officer with enough imagina- 
tion to start it, for one such volume 
filled would be a continual incentive 
for someone else to carry on the work. 
Indeed it would be well not to limit the 
collection to photographs. Newspaper 
clippings concerning the regiment and 
its members could have a place. 

One infantry regiment has such a 
collection covering the period 1898- 
1910. It is true that it is not as com- 


plete as it might have been if undertaken 
earlier, but at that it makes a very 
In every regiment 


interesting volume. 
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there is at least one man who has what 
may be called the scrap-book instinct, 
ind if he now starts such a collection, 
lso working back as material turns up, 
he will without any particular effort 
accumulate what will be of great and 
permanent interest. Take, for example, 
one of the regiments now in the Army 
of Occupation. A_ scrap-book filled 
with pictures of the personnel and their 
quarters, the scenes in which they are 
now living, clippings re- 
lating to the regiment, orders published 
by U. S. authority to the people, in 
hort a collection showing the life now 


newspaper 


being lived by the regiment, would be 
well worth while. 
made now. Ina 


It can easily be 
year it will be im- 
possible. 

® 
4 Welcome Sound 


The permanent Military Establish- 
ment, known as the “Regular Army,” 
is perhaps receiving the greater part 
of this attack 


investigation of the charges is always 


round of and an 
bound to bring one back to the same 
conclusion, i. ¢., that the author of the 
criticism is fundamentally opposed t 
the Regular Army as a permanent mili- 
tary institution. Why such a conclusion 
continues to be held is inconceivable in 
the light of our military experiences 
in the past wars in the great conflict 
which has just been brought to a vic- 
torious close. Didn’t our Army of two 
million men spring up in a year and a 
half, and didn’t we win? Of course! 
And we are all of the opinion that we 
could do the: same thing to-morrow, if 
necessary. Who but the Regular 
Army was responsible for this work? 
Instead of being a parasite on the life 
of the country, as some of the fanatics 
would have us believe, the fact of the 


presence of a Re; 
lishment, small as ' 
savior. They talk of the 
an autocratic institution 
be abolished. Dhey tor 
cess in battle is the ulti 
all military” training’ 
training and customs of 
the result of over a century 
rience. 


When 


numbered less than 


declared the Arm 
100.000 


war was 
On 

comparative handful of men fell 

great task of drilling and training th 
two and a half million civiliar 

lar Establishment, 


Regu for 


part, scattered to all 
of the 
in all 


was 
service as leaders am 


The 


sion is abroad in some quarters that the 


branches impres 


Regular Army took 


very little part in 


the actual fighting. Statistics of the 
five Regular Army divisions in France 
show that the Regulars in tl 
in all others, excelled in all 
did more than their share of 
ing. If ever we are again face 

with the problem of raising an im: 
national 


and 
this one t 


army for the upholding of our 
honor, we may not have the time 
which we 


leisure had in 


build up an army. Then, as in this war, 


> norris! fT 
Regula 


the big task will fall on the 
Army. If in 
carried out 


the meantime we ha 


some system of universal 


military training, the task may be light 
ened, but nevertheless it will be there 
Then and now we must recognize the 
necessity of maintaining a well-trained 
Regular Military 
trammeled by political influences and 


Establishment, ur 


of sufficient size to be an adequate de- 
fense for the present and a nucleus fo1 
a future army of immense size which 
we shall need, and need quickly should 
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we be so unfortunate as to be involved 
in another war, which in the light of 
world politics, past and present, and in 
views of the present European juggle, 
is not altogther an 
(Extract from an 
“Duquesne Light 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


impossibility. — 
the 


News,” 


editorial in 
Company 


 @® 
Blanton Said It! 

During the routine business in the 
House of Representatives on 19 August, 
1919, the Honorable Thomas L. Blan- 
ton, of Texas, obtained three minutes 
from Mr. Kitchin, who then had the 
floor. These three minutes were used 
in a most telling manner, as will be seen 
in the following excerpt from the Con- 
gressional Record of the date in ques- 
tion. 


Mr. Kitcuin. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
three minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Blanton]. 

Mr. Branton. Mr. Chairman, I 
have an item here to which I want to 
call the especial attention of my good 
friend from Pennsylvania, Mr. Burke; 
my good friend from Minnesota, Mr. 
Carss; and my good friend from Ohio, 
Mr. Cooper, all of whom are members 
of the four great brotherhoods. It is 
a letter from the general manager of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, dated Phil- 
adelphia, August 16, 1919. It is as fol- 
lows: 


Unitep STATES RAILROAD ADMINIS- 
TRATION, 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, EASTERN 
LINEs, 


OFFICE OF GENERAL MANAGER, 
PHILADELPHIA, August 16, 1919. 
Hon. Tuomas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Committee on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with your 
request of the 14th instant we show 
below the highest maximum wages 
paid to any freight engineer, pas- 
senger engineer, passenger conductor, 


and freight conductor during the 
month of July, 1919, in the service of 


the Pennsylvania Railroad, eastern 
lines: 
Freight engineer............. $392.35 
Passenger engineer........... 376.85 
Passenger conductor.......... 313.90 
Freight conductor............ 308.55 
Yours very truly, 
R. L. O’DoNNEL, 
General Manager. 
Mr. Carss. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLanton. Not now. I am sorry 
I have not the time. I have only three 
minutes. Let me show my friends what 
some of the army officers are getting, 
and what the governor of Texas gets. 
Draw a comparison between these sal- 
aries fixed by the people and the rail- 
road salaries fixed by threats, strikes, 
and force. The governor of Texas now 
receives a salary of only $333.33 per 
month, which is $59.02 per month less 
than the maximum a freight engineer 
receives. The following United States 
officers in our Army now receive the 
following salaries: 

A colonel in the United States Army 
gets $333.33 per month, which is $59.02 
a month than the maximum a 
freight engineer receives on the Penn- 
sylvania. A lieutenant colonel gets 
$291.66 a month. A major receives $250 
per month; a captain receives $208.33 
per month. In other words a passenger 
conductor who works six days a week 
on a safe, comfortable passenger train, 
eating his meals at reduced rates on 
lavish dining cars, and having negro 
porters to wait on him, and auditors 
to take up his tickets for him, who re- 
ceives this maximum salary on the great 
Pennsylvania system, gets $22.24 per 
month more than a lieutenant colonel, 
and he gets $63.90 per month more than 
a major in charge of a whole battalion 
of soldiers in the United States Army. 
A member of the four great brother- 
hoods is an expert engineer or conduc- 
tor through mechanical training, during 
the acquiring of which he never ceases 
to be a wage earner, while men in the 
professions and even army men of 


less 
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high rank need to be highly educated, 
and during the acquiring of which tech- 
nical training they often devote many 
years of hard study and spend every 
dollar of their earthly possessions. 

General Pershing, with the responsi- 
bilities of the nation and the nation’s 
future always on his shoulders, received 
$10,000 per year, much less than the 
average of the regional directors of the 
Railroad Administration. 

“My country, where is thy gratitude ?” 


® 
The Reason for It 


Many people have learned why the 
Marines seem to get so much advertis- 
ing and propaganda notices from the 
A. E. F. A very good explanation of 
this is given by Maj. Gerald Morgan, 
Field Artillery, Chief Field Censor, A. 
E. F., in an article appearing in the 
Saturday Evening Post of 9 July, 1919, 
entitled, “The Censor’s Side of It.” 
The pertinent extract follows: 


The other mistake was ove-playing 
publicity for the Marines. This really 
was a serious mistake. This is how it 
happened: When the Second Division 
came to Gisors I asked by letter whether 
the expression “Marines” could be em- 
ployed after the Marines had been 
identified by the enemy. When we 
reached Paris from Montreuil aux Lions 
I found the answer from G. H. Q. lying 
on my desk, giving me such permission. 
3ut the names of no other units could 
be so employed. The result was that the 
soldiers of the sea got more credit than 
was accorded to other equally gallant 
units. No troops ever fought more 
gallantly than the Marines, but there 
were plenty of other troops who fought 
with equal gallantry. The Marines’ 
publicity undoubtedly worked injustice 
to the Regular Army infantry, who 
were justly annoyed. G. H. Q. 
ordered identification of the Marines 
to be discontinued, and this was done 


until it was possible to identify other 


units as well. 
® 

The Right Attitude 

The following editorial from the New 
York Times of 9 August, 1919, is an 
excellent criterion as to the mental at- 
titude our entire country should have 
towards its returning heroes and which 
is sometimes, it is felt, sadly lacking 


THE PARADE OF THE SECOND 


To mark the bearing and read the 
faces of the splendid body ,of men, 
Regulars and Marines, heroes of Cha- 
teau-Thierry, Belleau Wood. St. Mihiel, 
and the Meuse-Argonne, many of them, 
who swung up Fifth Avenue yesterday 
afternoon with slanting bayonets and in 
perfect formation, was to feel with a 
strong faith and something of rapture 
that law and order would be secure 
when such men were ready to maintain 
it in an emergency. The Regular Army 
is never to be summoned unless states 
and local authorities fail in their duty 
to repress disorder or find themselves 
impotent to do so. In our history there 
have been instances of supineness or 
helplessness, and never has the Army, 
which has no liking for police duty, 
failed to restore order and protect 
property from destruction when called 
upon to deal with conditions threaten 
ing anarchy. Such is the for 
it as a law-enforcing body, and such 
the fear of its efficiency in the hearts 
of enemies of society, that its mere ap- 
pearance has generally quelled riot 
Never has it stepped an inch over the 
line of necessary duty. There is no 
militaristic spirit in the United States 
Army. It is a citizen force, although 
trained to perfection for any service 
The rank and file come from the people 
and return to them. 

May the Regular Army not be called 
upon again to assert its strength and 
vindicate the Constitution and the law, 
but there are-sinister influences at work 
in the country today that would 
stop at nothing to overturn the Gov- 


respect 
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ernment and repeat here the cataclysm 
that has overwhelmed Russia and is 
casting a baleful shadow over some of 
the oldest civilizations of Europe. The 
[limes believes that there will be no 
occasion to require the services of the 
Regular Army to teach the enemies of 
the American Commonwealth a lesson. 
There should be none if state and city 
authorities are watchful and do their 
duty intelligently. Moreover, it is not 
conceivable that the Regular Army 
would ever be availed of except for 
temporary police duty. The preserva- 
tion of American liberties is assured 
by that love of country which called 
into being the great army of citizen 
soldiers who fought the good fight in 
France and saved the liberties of 
Europe from extinction. Always those 
heroic veterans can be depended upon 
to keep the torch of civilization burn- 
ing in their own land. 


® 
More Daylight 
“Uncle Joe,” that picturesque char- 
acter who has for so long occupied a 
distinguished position in legislative halls 
and the councils of the country, is very 
fond of remarking that under 
“the. majority 
rules.” Of course this is a popular slogan 
but anyone who has followed legisla- 
tive enactments for any length of time 
knows that they are the result of the 
operations of an active minority. 


our 


form of government 


Such an active minority of the bucolic 
element in the country has succeeded 
in changing the law in relation to “day- 
light saving.” 

The President's two vetoes of this 
legislation were fortified by masterly 
statements of the controlling reasons 
for his action, and while we may or 
may not agree with Mr. Wilson’s efforts 
in behalf of the pacification of the 
world, we have everywhere had about 
us evidence of the beneficial efforts of 


the daylight saving, adopted as a peace- 
time advantage. 

It was a curious psychology that re- 
quired the setting forward of the hands 
of the clock to overcome the disinclina- 
tion of our people to early rising, and 
yet it was an effective and simple 
method of accomplishing its purpose. To 
a city dweller, accustomed to plod his 
way to office with the sun well up in 
the eastern skies, it seems strange that 
the farmer who has been up and about 
his business for hours should have ob- 
jected to the virtual lengthening of the 
day. But he has done so, and most 
effectively at this writing. 

Can the millions of our city dwellers 
now combine forces to solve the prob- 
lem and continue to enjoy the manifold 
advantages of the lengthened day by 
resolving that work in offices shall com- 
mence at eight o’clock instead of nine 
and close at four o’clock instead of five, 
with factories and stores operating on 
a similarly advanced schedule. 

In the Army we have always appreci- 
ated the advantages of the early morn- 
ing hours for effective accomplishments, 
and reveille has sounded off anywhere 
from to six o'clock. Hereafter, 
let us in the summer months be up and 
about our business at five, with the bal- 
ance of the daily schedule at appro- 
priate intervals thereafter. If one com- 
munity or post should adopt this plan, 
others would fall in line, and the farmer 
could get up at any old hour he chose, 
dew or no dew. He could adapt his 
program to the needs of the city milk- 
man or not—with the chances all in 
favor of his falling in line with his cus- 
tomers. As youngsters we used to say 
that there was “more than one way of 
skinning a cat.” 


five 
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‘Squad Right” - Metrically Speaking 


The right-flank man—that’s number 
one 
Of the front rank faces right 
In marching and, that having done, 


Marks time in cadence quite. 


front-rank men—all—three 
A right oblique make, place 

Themselves abreast the pivot (see?). 
And mark time too, with grace. 


The other 


Now, while the front rank’s acting thus, 
The rear rank does its bit: 

[he third man from the right, sans fuss, 
In manner apt and fit, 


Goes straight ahead till he’s in rear 
Of his file leader, then 

Right faces marching, marks time ; near 
Him follow rear-rank men. 


They’re numbers two and one, and do 
As he does; furthermore 

The -rear-rank man remaining, who 
Is known as number four, 


Steps forward paces four till he’s 

Abreast the third man, and 
The squad entire, much like a breeze, 

Moves on without command. 

WILLIAM R. SHIELDs’ 
2d Lieut., Infantry. 
® 
An American Westminster Abbey 

In the New York Sun dated 29 Sep- 
tember, 1908, under the above heading 
there appeared the following excellent 
idea : 
lo the Editor of the “Sun”: 

Sir: Every subject of Great Britain 
hopes his services to his country will 
efttitle him to a tomb in Westminster 
Abbey. We could offer a similar am- 


bition to our people if Congress would 
build a suitable memorial building in 
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Washington and move the remains of 
every man who has been President 
of the United States, and bury them 
in this building and erect a suitable 
tomb over each. 

Ten years after the death of every 
prominent man, require the 
ate of the United States to meet in 
secret session and carefully examine 
the record of his services. If the Sen 
ate decided that he was entitled to a 
place in this building, his heirs should 
be informed officially that they are 
authorized to erect a tomb to his mem 
ory in the memorial building. 

There are hundreds of people buried 
in Westminster Abbey who gave no 
service to their country and were not 
prominent officially, politically, socially 
or in any way. In ours, on the con- 
trary, Presidents of the United States 
would be buried, and the only other 
tombs would be of men whom the 
Senate had decided (ten years after 
their deaths) to be entitled to be so 
honored. 

Possibly in time men would prefer 
ours to Westminster. 

The Presidents belong to the whole 
United States, and their bodies should 
be taken care of forever in a dignified 
and proper way by Congress. 

The private begging that has been 
going on for the last hundred years 
to build, repair and keep in order 
the tombs of ex-Presidents is undigni- 
fied and unworthy of a great nation 


sen 


Recently there has been introduced in 
Congress and referred to the Committee 
on the Library a bill authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a commission, headed by 
the Secretary of War, to supervise the 
erection of memorials and the entomb- 
men of bodies in the Arlington me 
morial amphitheater in the 


National Cemetery. 


Arlington 


As outlined in the bill, this commis- 
sion would be required to make an 
annual report to the Congress, with re- 
commendations for memorials and the 
entombment of bodies during the ensu 
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ing year, but provided that no bodies 
are to be interred in the grounds about 
the amphitheater within 250 feet of this 
memorial 


The bill further provides that the 
harge of public building 
and grounds in the District would be 
executive and disbursing officer of the 
commission. The bill provides that no 
inscription, tablet, bust or other me- 
morial shall be erected nor shall any 
body be entombed within the Arlington 
memorial amphitheater unless specifi- 
cally authorized in each case by act 
of Congress. Applications for such 
authority shall be submitted in all cases 
through the commission. 

No inscription, tablet, bust, or other 
memorial shall be erected to commem- 
orate any person who shall not have 
rendered conspicuously distinguished 
service in the United States Army. 
Navy or Marine Corps, nor shall the 
body of any such person be entombed 
in the Arlington memorial amphithea- 
ter; nor shall any such memorial be 
erected or any body be entombed 
therein within ten years after the date 
of the death of the person so to be com- 
memorated unless specifically other- 
wise provided by act of Congress in 
individual cases. 

The character, design and location 


officer in <¢ 
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of any such inscriptions, tablets, busts 
or other memorials when authorized 
shall be subject to the approval of the 
commission herein created, which shall 
in each case obtain the advice of the 


rf 


Commission of Fine Arts. 


It would seem that our distinguished 
of War 


Navy might be included in the provi- 


President’s Secretaries and 
sions of this bill, provided a sufficiently 
broad interpretation were placed upon 
it, but even then, where will,we give like 
honors to our equally distinguished 
men of letters, physicians, inventors 
and divines? 

A solution to the problem would be 
to incorporate within the pending bill 
the idea contained in the above quoted 
letter. In other words, we have kept 
the Army and Navy apart from the 
and interests of our 
country too long. Let there be a ming- 
ling of the services with the people so 
that there will be a community of inter- 


other activities 


Let us have a demo- 
amphitheater. Let 
successful soldiers and sailors and dis- 


est between us. 
cratic memorial 
tinguished civilians sleep forever side 


by side. 
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Work for This 

Among the bills relating to military 
organization now before Congress is 
Senate bill 2691, known as the Kahn- 
Chamberlain bill. This bill is of great 
interest, as it has been prepared by the 
Military Training Camp Association of 
the United States and therefore repre- 
ents the view of large number of public 
spirited civilians who have served as 
officers during the war 

It may be said in pasing that the 
Military Training Camp Association is 
an organization that has grown out of 
the so-called Plattsburg movement and 
therefore represents the large body of 
reserve officers who received their in- 
spiration in the training camps which 
developed at Plattsburg in the period 
immediately preceding the entrance of 
\merica into the great war. 

The principal feature of this bill is the 
establishment of an organized reserve 
army as the main reliarce of national 
defense. In the initial organization of 
this army, its personnel will be com- 
posed of those veterans of the war 
who voluntarily enter into the force. 
This force is to be perpetuated by pro- 
viding six months’ training each year 
for all available young men with the 
understanding that the young men, af- 
ter such training, are to enter into local 
units of the Organized Reserve Army. 
The plan provides for a sufficient num- 
ber of regular officers and enlisted men 
to perform certain continuous func- 
tions which obviously cannot be per- 
formed by citizen soldiers. Among 
these functions are the following: The 
provision of a sufficient number of offi- 
cers and enlisted men to form the peace 


establishment of the several staff de- 


partments and 


service 


the forces re quire lt 
lying possessions; provisi 
detachm« 


sudden emergencies ; provi 


ganized mobil 


ficient number of trained 
enlisted men to train the annu 
undergoing military training; pr 
of a sufficient number of 
enlisted men to form a 
administration of the 
serve Army. 

Under this plan tl 
1918 becomes a pel 
stitution, and tl 
Regular Army 
role and mission 
strength can be precisely d 

The fact that so c 
of military organizatio1 
in a civilian organization is 
esting and indicates that in the 
of the war now 
we have a new 
opinion that is 
securing a sound natio1 
icy. It is also interestin 
this plan in all essential 
the same as the General Staff 


1917, which was transmitted to 


by the Secretary of War and 


in the Congressional R, 


8, 1917. Indeed the 
the Kahn-Chamberlair 
a modification of 
1917, witl 


are logical and nm 


Plan of 


our increased res 
I 
Another Argument Against Selection 
The 


system of promot 


Tr Tee. oT ‘ hal } 
strongest art igainst the 


gument 
by selection 
that any Board 
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with groups of officers in which the 
senior ones will be contemporaries of 
its members. When this is the case, 
friendships and enmities will have 
their inevitable effect. Men are not so 
brilliant and efficient on the one hand 
or so worthless on the other that they 
can be divided into classes by the most 
summary inspection. There are few 
men who are inefficient in every respect. 
There are fewer who are conspicu- 
ously efficient in every respect. Ac- 
cordingly the impressions made by them 
are not by any means a brilliant black 
or a shining white; they are almost in- 
variably an agreeable grey, light or 
dark, but the degree of lightness or 
darkness will depend upon the percep- 
tion of the classifier and upon his taste 
in greys. It is impossible to escape 
No board which will 


ever be convened to select officers will 


this condition. 


base its selection solely upon efficiency 
ratings in the light of the members, 
sidered, an adding machine could do 
the work. Any board will consider 
ratings in the light of the members 
acquaintance with the rating officer and 
also the officer being rated, and that 
acquaintance is inevitably affected by 
personal friendships and enmities when 
dealing with one’s contemporaries. 
Accordingly it is inevitable that a suc- 
cession of boards dealing with the same 
officers will never look upon them from 
the same point of view. The result of 
the action of a series of selecting boards 
operating for a series of years will ac- 
cordingly and inevitably be simply a 
scrambling of the lineal list with the 
accompanying distrust and heartaches. 
A strong policy of elimination of the 
unfit can never cause much disruption 
and is therefore a thing to be desired. 


Last Issue of ‘Stars and Stripes” 
In its last issue, the A. E. F. organ, 
The Stars and Stripes, replying to its 
own question: “What the Stars and 
Stripes Did in the War,” says: 

“To begin with, The Stars and 
Stripes is, as far as we know, the only 
subdivision of the A. E. F. that does 
not claim to have won the war single- 
handed. Why this is so we cannot tell. 
Perhaps it is because we, never had 
more than two marines on the sheet at 
one time. Just now one of them is 
away somewhere (as usual), and the 
other is but recently acquired. Perhaps 
it is because—rumor to the contrary 
notwithstanding—we have no personne! 
recruited from the overseas Y. M. C 
A. We are content to rest on the ap- 
praisal of two of our chiefs, one the 
C.-in-C., the other the former com- 
manding general of the S. O. S., and 
now the A. E. F.’s C. of S., as to our 
part in the struggle. Suppose we let it 
go at that.” 


The editorial adds that the paper was 
“started on a shoestring and bloomed in 
the course of twelve months to a cir- 
culation of 526,000.” 

The paper has done a great service, 
and many an hour of homesick has 
been prevented by the timely arrival 
of the little weekly. It was always 
widewake and sparking. French mud 
and cooties were the themes for good 
humor, and the ill-humor which they 
sometimes bring was oftentimes dis- 
pelled. 

The Stars and Stripes — suitably 
named—a good duty, well done. 


® 
Army Salaries and Small Dollars 
An explanation of the present unrest 
among service people is found in the 
shrinkage in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. An army officer in Wash- 


ington who had a salary of $140 a 
month from 1895 to 1897 could buy as 
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much with it as he could at the end of 
1918 with $340 a month, and that same 
army officer now drawing, say, $200 a 
month, can buy only 57 per cent as 
much with it as he could in 1910. 
Changed conditions have brought 
enough more dollars to trade-union men 
and to unskilled workers to make up 
much, if not all, of the shrinkage of the 
dollar in value, but the great majority of 
army people who attempt to live on their 
salaries are struggling to make both 
ends meet with about the same number 
of dollars as before; or, to put it 
another way, with smaller dollars and 
few, if any more, of them. This does 
not come from any intention to be un- 
just to the service personnel. It comes 
from ignorance, or from ignoring what 
has taken place in the value of the 
dollar, and the extent to which this 
represents a condition of more or less 
permanence. In most industries and 
occupations, salaries cut so small a 
figure compared with the cost of labor 
and materials that the salaried worker 
in civil life is usually given a square 
deal on the question of an increase of 
pay. Not so with the service individual, 
for he has no union, no vote, no voice, 
no representative in Congress, and his 
condition, suffered in silence, is 
known and therefore unheeded. 
Now is the time to make your con- 
dition known by discreet, simple and 
direct statements of facts. Fertile 
ground should be chosen before sowing 
seeds from which fruit is expected. 


® 


Personnel Assignments 


un- 


Recently we have noticed consider- 
able agitation in the various service 
periodicals concerning the handling of 
personnel in the War Department. In 


talking with many officers on this same 
subject, it is thought that a word to the 
service at large in this regard will be 
timely and perhaps create a little re- 
form along these lines. Practically the 
only assignments made in the Assign- 
ment Section of the Personnel Branch 
of the General Staff are those involv- 
ing infantry and cavalry officers. As- 
signments in other branches are made 
upon recommendations of the chiefs 
of the respective arms concerned. Of 
course what the Infantry needs is a 
Chief, but at the moment we are not 
fortunate enough, and our efforts have 
not been productive to 
obtain one, so we must therefore en- 


sufficiently 


deavor to improve circumstances that 
are not now to our liking. 

The Chief of the Personnel Branch 
of the General Staff is a coast artillery 
man. The Chief of the Assignment 
Section is a coast artilleryman, a very 
high-minded and fair-minded man. We 
can therefore discuss his position with- 
out being charged with having personal 
bias in this matter. We wish merely 
to point out the glaring defects of the 
situation, for it may hardly be called a 
system. The absurdity in having a 
coast artilleryman supervise infantry 
and cavalry assignments needs no fur- 
The fact that 
condition of affairs would be absolutely 


ther comment. such a 
removed by one list for promotion only 
serves to clarify the present conditions 
and merely add another argument for 
one list for promotion. 


® 
One Army or Many 
Under the above heading in the New 
York Times of 13 August, 1919, we find 
the following excellent and wise dis- 
cussion : 
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The recent statements of policy of 
the National Guard Association raise 
a vital issue in the formation of a sound 
military plan for the nation. The asso- 
ciation contends that the Chamberlain- 
Kahn universal military training bill, 
now before Congress, will create “a 
centralized military oligarchy with dan- 
gerous potentialties for political abuse 
and the destruction of the freedom 
which is vital to the existence of the 
country.” The association appears to 
favor the principle of universal military 
training, but maintains that such train- 
ing can “best be developed in con- 
junction with the National Guard.” In 
other words, the proposition is that the 
future citizen forces should be created 
and trained under state, not Federal 
control, under a control divided, not 
centralized, whereby forty-eight differ- 
ent states, with forty-eight varying 
standards of military efficiency, would 
be responsible for the training and dis- 
ciplining of those forces. Nothing more 
calamitous could well be conceived. 

The principle of exclusive Federal 
control of our military forces is not 
new. It has been raised from time to 
time by thoughtful proponents of a 
sound military policy, men who have 
keenly appreciated the _ inefficiency, 
waste, and lost motion that come with 
decentralization of control in military 
organization. If the National Guard 
plan prevails it will mean that this 
country, instead of possessing one 
unified army, will possess forty-eight, 
varying in efficiency from good to poor, 
just as the National Guard organiza- 
tions prior to being drafted into the 
Federal service for the present emer- 
gency varied from good to poor. Past 
experience proves that such a result 
would be inevitable. 

The most recent vindication of the 
principle of centralized military control 
lies in the establishment of the allied 
unity of command and the elevation of 
Marshal Foch to supreme control. The 
military history of the war, prior to the 
establishment of the much needed unity 
of command, is replete with glaring ex- 
amples of waste motion, dispersion of 
effort and futile misdirection of policy, 


directly traceable to divided counsels 
among the allied commanders. One 
trembles to contemplate the fate that 
might have overtaken civilization had 
Foch been denied supreme command at 
the second battle of the Marne. 

If unity of command is essential to 
the victorious leadership of a group of 
armies, it is just as essential to the 
training and disciplining of one army 
It is only through centralized, Federal 
control that all the units composing the 
citizen forces should be maintained at 
the same high standard of discipline, 
equipment, and tactical efficiency. 

If the principle for which the Na- 
tional Guard contends should prevail, 
then the hands of the clock will have 
been turned back and the great out- 
standing lesson of the war gone for 
naught. 

One would think that one unanswer- 
able argument such as the above would 
be sufficient to convince the most arbi- 
trary and stubborn advocates of the 
long-since archaic National Guard sys- 
tem that the National Guard 
not founded on progress or efficiency. 
are changing and changing 
rapidly, to say the least. Progress and 
efficiency are the watchwords of the 


idea is 


Times 


We must concern ourselves with 
the needs of the day in thinking, dis- 
cussing or framing any new plan. 

We must consider economic necessi- 
ties and requirements in our plan for 
universal military training, thereby in- 
suring the support of the plan by the 
business interests of the country. We 
must be sure that these economic re- 
quirements are taken care of and safe- 
guarded in the forthcoming legislation. 


times. 


During the war only 2 per cent of 
the disabilities were due to loss of limbs. 
In industry every year 26,000 limbs are 
lost. This is six times the number of 
amputations among American soldiers 
in the year of war. As soon as we 
have made peace in Europe can’t we do 
something to prevent the wounding of 
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workmen at home? (“The Vocational 
Summary.” Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, July, 1919.) 

Will not the training efficiency which 
comes from military service help in 
this? Properly conducted military 
training is not merely training to fight; 
it is also training in the proper conduct 
of life. 

Consequently universal military train- 
ing is an economic necessity as well as 
a pressing military need. Necessity 
knows no law, and when necessity is 
coupled with desirability from many 
viewpoints what is there to prevent the 
Kahn-Chamberlain Bill for Universal 
Military Training from becoming a law 
for the betterment of our race, the 
country and the future? 

® 
Inbreeding at West Point 

As a very natural consequence of the 
carefully fostered hostility towards the 
Regular Army, the United States Mili- 
tary Academy is the target of consider- 
able criticism. At such a time it is only 
natural that not only all graduates but 
also all loyal members of the Regular 
Army should stand shoulder to shoulder 
in its defense. Such an attitude is both 
gratifying and commendable, but we 
must not allow it to blind us to some of 
the defects of the system in vogue at 
the Academy. 


Editorial 


Considering the raw mi 
ceived, the Academy turns ou 
ings of very fair officers. Ni 
has the interest of the service at 
should approve or hesitate to adopt ar 
change that would tend to turn out 
ter officer material. 

There is one fault that could be ; 
should be corrected. The custom of 
confining the detail as instructor 
graduates should now begin to know 
something more than a very occa 
exception. We are guilty of inbreed 
ing, and its effects are becoming 1 
ticeable. Inbreeding at West Point i 
bound ultimately to produce the sam 
results in officers as it does in fine cattk 
The introduction of some non-graduate 
officers of long service and known abil 
ity would give to the Academy an 
infusion of new blood which could only 
result in good to the institution and to 
the service at large. There are many 
officers whose respect for the Academy 
and its fine traditions make them espe- 
cially suited to bring to the Academy a 
newer and broader outlook, without in 
any way affecting those traditions end 
those features whose perpetuation i: 
highly desirable for the service at large 
and that institution which Lord Kitch 
ener once said was the “best in the 


world.” 
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Book Reviews 


— 


Iniversal Training for Citizenship and 
Public Service, by William H. Allen. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1917. Cloth 8vo, 281 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

The author of this book is the author 
of many works on civic questions and, 
as Director of the Institute for Public 

Service, is qualified to a considerable 

degree to write on this phase of our 

national duty. As he very aptly says: 

“When peace comes, radical readjust- 


ments in personal and business habits 


will seem immediately necessary. Our 
patriotic ardor will cool. War-time 
spirit will gradually evaporate.” The 


step taken by us toward universal train- 
ing during the war in the form of the 
selective service acts should be con- 
tinued in modified form after the war 
in a comprehensive military policy in- 
volving universal military training. 
With the military training received will 
come a very definite and well-estab- 
lished preparation for citizenship and 
public service with an appreciation of 
national duty unattainable in any other 
way for the great majority of our 
citizens. 

The object of this book is to formu- 
late, for lay students of public affairs. 
certain minimum aims and steps neces- 
The author 
has attained his object. The book was 
used for reference by several well- 
known army officers in Chautauqua 
lectures during the past summer. The 
book above all shows the necessity and 
extreme practicability of universal mili- 


tary training. 


sary for good citizenship. 
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Gas and Flame in Modern Warfare, a 
by Maj. S. J. M. Auld, Royal Berk a 
shire Regiment. New York: Geo. H 
Doran Company, 1918. 5%4”x7¥% 
201 pp. Frontispiece. Price, $1.35 
The author was a chemist before the 

war and volunteered as a “territorial.” 

After the first use of gas at Ypres by 

the Germans, he was taken into the gas 

service and was later appointed chief 
gas officer of Sir Julian Byng’s army. 

He visited America as a gas expert, 
on detail from the British Government, 
and has assisted our gas service in or- 
ganization and research work, in pro 
duction of gas, and has lectured ex- 
tensively. 

Of the ten chapters into which this 
book is divided, nine are devoted to a 
semi-technical discussion of the various 
classes of toxic and poisonous gases 
and their uses, while chapter 10 deals 
with flame throwers. 

The book is of great interest, both 
from a historical and a technical point 
of view, and appeals both to those who 
have, through stern necessity, perfected 
in the “five-second mask- 
ing,” and those who have never heard 
the howl of a Strombos horn or the blat 
of a Klaxon. 


themselves 


® 


The Cadence System of Close Order, 
by Lieut. Col. Bernard Lentz, Gen- 
eral Staff(Infantry). Menasha, Wis. : 
George Banta Publishing Company, 
1919. Paper. 124 pages with numer- 
ous plates. Price, 50 cents. 





The subject matter of this volume 
was originally mimeographed for 
limited distribution by the War Plans 
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Division of the General Staff. 
1918, the 


INFANTRY JOURNAL it appeared under 


In the 
T) mbher } . ’ 
Vecember.r, numver! ot 
: title, “The Minutiae of Close Order 


Drill.” The success of this method of 
ching close order has been very pro- 
unced. Based on the Infantry Drill 
egulations, the writer has harmonized 
» idea of having men give commands 
unison, with many other ideas, and 
that way has produced a drill sys- 
m in no way at variance with the 
culations but at the same time an in- 
resting and instructive innovation. 
author gives due credit to Lieut. 
J. Koehler, U. S. Army, 
- the idea originated by him of hav- 


Herman 


all men in ranks give command in 
[he method described in this valuable 


is intended to be a means for 
roducing close order drill, and this can 
the 


method and gives his commands cor- 


done if instructor follows the 


rectly. 
® 
Naval Power in the War (1914-1918), 

by Commander C. C. Gill, U. S. 

Navy. New York: George H. Doran 

Company, 1919. Cloth 8vo, 302 

pages. With maps and diagrams. 

Price, $1.25. 

The purpose of this book is to show 
the decisive influence naval power had 
in the war. The scope of the narrative 
is limited to the more important naval 
events, and these are not discussed so 
much with a view to completeness in 
letail as with a view of making plain 
the points of policy, strategy and tac- 
tics necessary to an understanding of 
the general principles governing the 
size, composition, training and uses of 
modern fleets. All of the twelve chap- 
ters, with one exception, were con- 


tributed 


5-1916 


Ss C1201 
‘ blll 


the text are 
book is a Va 


naval and military 
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during the 
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tne deve 
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aviation’s debt t 
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Medical Servic« 
var in the air.”’ 
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clearly 


of two parts 
brief statement 


of immediate gen 
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be 


long to the Air Medical Service or of 


those who desire to make a more 
thorough study of this new work. 
The to 


professional air and medical literature 


book is a valuable addition 


and is also very interesting and valuable 
to the layman. 


® 


Notes on Field Artillery for Officers 
of All Arms, by Col. Oliver L. 
Spaulding, U. S. A. Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans.: U. S. Cavalry Associa- 
tion, 1919. Cloth 12mo, 244 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

well- 


This is a new edition of this 


text-book. As 


editions, no effort is made to instruct 


known in previous 
the trained artillerist, but only to give 
to officers and others of military tastes, 
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or new artillery officers, a hasty sur 
of the subject. 


ve 


Being prepared during 


the war, reference to details of materi 


and methods are necessarily omitted; 


few notes, suggesting new tendenci: 


were added to each chapter, and a new 


chapter dealing generally with the s 
called “War of Positions” added 

this the 
feature of the new edition, an effort 


il 


chapter, which is essent 
made to point-out the essential nat 
of this phase of warfare and its 
tion to other phases. The spirit is | 
Altho 
this 
written in May, 1918, its theories ha 


of the unlimited offensive. 


as the introduction shows, 


been remarkably borne out by our 


sequent military operations abroad 
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First Results 


\s the first result of our appeal in 
the last issue of the INFANTRY JoUR- 
NAL f reorganization of local 
branches of the Infantry Association, 
it is gratifying to be able to announce 
the formation of two large units with 
great possibilities for good. The first 


branch to be reestablished was the one 


organized in Washington on September 
the call of 


with enthusiasm 


8, and the second to meet 


the hour was started 
at Fort Leavenworth on the 21st in- 
stant. This augurs well, because in 
these two centers are conegrt gated many 
officers of Infantry, and among them 
some of the best men in the Infantry 
as well as in the Army 


\bout « 


responded to the call for the reorganiza- 


me hundred and fifty officers 


tion of the Washington Branch, when 
the following named officers were 
elected: 

Chairman: Col. Briant Wells. 

Vice-Chairman: Col. John McA. 
Palmer. 

Secretary: Col. G. A. Lynch. 


\ spirit of good-fellowship and de- 


sire for prevailed, and 


cooperation 
many officers spoke briefly on matters 


of current interest as affecting the In- 


fantry and the Army. A committee of 
three officers was appointed to make a 
tudy of all questions relating to the 
Infantry and to report to the chairman 
a plan of suggested action. 

Practically each speaker touched on 
the well-known necessity for the ap- 
pointment of a Chief of Infantry. 
discussion that 


Further developed 


the branch association was in favor of 
the detail system in the staff corps, and 
the detail system in the staff corps, and 
opposed to promotion by selection in 
the method provided in the so-called 
Wat 


tion of 


Department bill for reorganiza- 
the Army. The executive com- 
mittee was finally instructed to draw 
up a plan for statutory enactment em- 
bodying the principle of promotion by 
selection by elimination and requiring 
that officers be classified by a board as 
follows: 

1. Officers who should be promoted. 
should be retained 


2. Officers who 


in grade, and 

3. Officers who should be eliminated 
In class 1 
niority. 

The 


Leavenworth 


promotion to be by 


Branch Association at Fort 


was unanimously op- 
posed to promotion by selection, and 
advocated promotion by seniority based 
on length of commissioned service, with 
effective elimination of unqualified 
officers. 

The 


what was done at these two representa- 


foregoing brief outlines of 
tive meetings will show what can be 
done by other similar branches, and we 
hope that when the next issue of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL appears we will be 
able to announce the organization of a 
branches. Let the good 
It is time to act! 


dozen more 
work go on. 

Do not overlook notifying the secre- 
tary of the Infantry Association of the 
formation of branches, together with the 


names of the chairman and secretary. 
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